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Chapter One ff 


(Planters and (Puritans 


> Jonathan Edwards — “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God" 
> First Great Awakening 


Planters and Puritans 


That the speech, laws, and institutions of the United States are so largely English is a miracle. They might easily, had two or three events turned 
out differently, have been Spanish or French. Both Spain and France were active in America earlier and on a larger scale than England. Large 
‘and powerful nations, they left many traces of their presence in vast segments of North America—the Great Lakes region, the Mississippi 
Valley, the Southwest, the Gulf Coast, and Florida. American place names tell the story of a land once occupied predominantly by non-English 
peoples: the Indians, the French, and the Spaniards. 


Nevertheless, the dominant force in the development of the United States turned out to be the folk of an island not quite so large as the present 
state of Oregon. They, the English, were not much interested in North America until a century and a half after Columbus had discovered it. In 
the reign of Elizabeth I (1558-1603), however, thanks largely to war with Spain and a great expansion of sea trade, a few Englishmen began to 
point out the advantages of establishing colonies in the New World. Colonies, they argued, would put money into English pockets, provide land 
and opportunity for the poor and the idle, strengthen England by ending its dependence upon rivals for timber, ship stores, and the materials of 
war. Furthermore, was it not England's plain duty to save the American savages from the unreformed religion of Spain and France? Such 
appeals—to love of money, love of country, and love of Protestantism—at length persuaded the English to colonize. Today the effects of that 
decision may be seen around the world, but most remarkably, perhaps, in the United States. 


No conscious planning or general enthusiasm was involved. The profit motive, which was behind several sixteenth-century attempts to establish 
permanent colonies in America, finally brought a lasting settlement at Jamestown in Virginia in 1607. Its success was based on a growing 
European craving for tobacco, which the Virginia colonists quickly learned to raise and market. 





Religious motives, as well as economic, lay behind the other early 
settlements, those of the Pilgrims and the Puritans in New England. 
The Pilgrims, a small religious group which had left the state 
Church of England and lived for a time in Holland, landed at 
Plymouth in Massachusetts in 1620. United by their faith and by 
earnest leaders, they learned to cultivate Indian corn and the other 
food plants of a northern land and to take a modest part in the North 
Atlantic fisheries. Before long, however, the Pilgrims were 
surrounded and absorbed by the Puritans of the “Great Migration” 
of 1628-1640. In the space of twelve years, about 25,000 persons 
moved from England to the colonies of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Haven, and Hartford. They were called Puritans 
because their leaders, many of them wealthy and well educated, had 
wished to reform further, or “purify,” the Church of England. 
Having failed to get their way, they decided to found 
commonwealths in America in which they could have what they felt 
to be the most desirable relation between church and state: a 
theocracy, or a state whose head would be God and whose laws 
would be those of God's word, the Holy Bible. The Puritans did not achieve a theocracy, but they did establish quickly and firmly a diversified 
economy under which New England grew and prospered. Agriculture, light industry, trade, fishing, shipbuilding, and seafaring soon made life in 
New England much like that in the island from which the settlers came. 


By the end of the seventeenth century the two most important colonies were Virginia and Massachusetts. They typify two distinct ways of life in 
the period of settlement. The differences resulted from @limate, geography)(economic opportunity, and the nature and ambitions of the people) 


who chose the one colony or the other for their homes. 


In Virginia, tobacco had created the plantation way of life, with its great and beautiful houses for the fortunate few and its desire to perpetuate in 
America the traditions of the English landed aristocracy. Because it involved (Negro slavery; this way of life had elements of danger, but 
generations of Virginians loved it, and its traditions of hospitality, good manners, taste, and learning have remained one part of American 
civilization. 








In Massachusetts, more diversified occupations had produced the town or village way of life. (Agriculture was less important—and, considering 
New England's rocky soil} much more difficult—than a number of other ways of making a living. Puritan emphasis on religion) especially on 


reading the Bible, made education of more general concern in Massachusetts than in Virginia. Slavery was not yet a moral issue (indeed, some of 
the Puritan clergymen owned slaves), but, except for the Yankee slave traders, it was not profitable. Massachusetts town life, centering around 


the meeting house, was less aristocratio than that of the plantation) 


For many years, Virginia and Massachusetts were closer to England than they were to each other. The one looked to the England of squires and 
country houses, the other to the England of tradesmen and mariners. In time, Virginia and Massachusetts were drawn together, along with the 
colonies settled later, by a common opposition to increased control by Parliament and the (King's ministers. Each has a claim, however, to be 
called the cradle of American independence. Each provided heroes of our national history when the descendants of the Puritans and the 
descendants of the Planters were brought together in the Revolutionary __ 
‘War. 


Planter and Puritan, in short, have each a place in American history and 
in present-day attitudes toward life in the United States. To understand 
them better we turn to the early colonial writers—to the men and women 
who, somehow, found the time to write. The demands and hazards of a 
raw wilderness left the colonist little leisure: when he did write, his pen 


served a practical purpose. Because of this utilitarian approach) early 
Colonial literature ‘consists largely of travel narratives, sermons, and a 
vast amount of {autobiographical Writing) in the form of diarieS¥ijoumals, 


‘histories, and some poems. In each instance we see the colonist writing 
to inform or instruct his reader. 


We shall first consider the writer Who best exemplifies the Culture of 
each section of the new country: William Byrd II the most articulate 


(Mirginian) of the early eighteenth century, and Jonathan Edwards, the 


embodiment of the ‘American Puritan tradition! Then we shall turn back further into early American life to see how people of different 
occupations used their pens for various purposes. There is Captain John Smith writing his True Relation to urge Englishmen to try life in the 


New World, and William Bradford recording the history of Plymouth for his family and friends. There is Anne Bradstreet, Puritan housewife, 
who sent her(poems to England)to be published, and (Edward Taylor) Puritan minister, whos¢ religious poems were a well-kept secret for over 


two hundred years, Reading from the works of these early Americans will round out our idea of the writings of Planter and Puritan. 











Jonathan Edwards 


Jonathan Edwards' ancestors had arrived in(New England during the Great Migration) settling near Hartford, Connecticut, about 1640. For two 
generations the Edwardses were merchants; but Jonathan Edwards father, Timothy, displayed a fondness for books and was sent to Harvard 
College. Here, in 1691, he received two degrees in one day: the B.A. in the morning and the M.A. in the afternoon. Continuing his studies, he 
was soon licensed to preach, and in 1694 he was ordained as pastor of a newly organized congregation at East Windsor, a few miles north of 
Hartford. Six months later he married Esther, daughter of the Reverend Solomon Stoddard of Northampton, Massachusetts, a minister of such 
force that he was called "Pope Stoddard” behind his back. Esther proved to be an ideal wife, her husband's superior in practicality. She managed 
all the family finances as well as the household, while Timothy spent long hours in his study working on his sermons and preparing young men 
for college entrance examinations. Timothy and Esther lived together for sixty-three years. Of their eleven children, the fifth child and the only 
boy was Jonathan. 


A PURITAN BOYHOOD: Little is known of Jonathan Edwards' childhood. He is said to have begun to study Latin at six and was soon 
proficient in it and the other exercises set by his father. A fragment of autobiography (page 110) explains that at the age of seven he had the first 


of many "concerns and exercises” about his soul. 


Since both Jonathan's father and grandfather weré Congregationalism ministers, the boy was very early 
trained in the beliefs of the Puritans: One of these was Calvin's doctrine of election: John Calvin, a 


sixteenth-century French leader of the Protestant Reformation, had taught that God chose only certain 


persons, "the elect,”/to be saved. As Jonathan Edwards grew older and began to ponder this idea, he found 
himself disliking the thought that God could choose whom He would for eternal life, rejecting others and 


leaving them to perish and be tormented for eternity in hell. Not until he was sixteen or seventeen and about 
to be graduated from Yale College did this Calvinistic doctrine satisfy him. A serious illness, followed bya 


period of great inward turmoil, finally led to his full acceptance of his complete dependence upon God. 


From then on he began to have what he called an “inward sweet delight in God und divine things,” as well 
as a new understanding of Christ, and (redemption and SRB rush Him. Such serenit: al 


a sense of aan ful 1 ere the enviable I 1 
Edwards. Not all Pur 1, but they were what the preachers promised. 
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wn Personal Narrative # 


I had a variety of concerns and exercises about my soul! from my childhood; but I had two more remarkable seasons of g,b 
with that change by which I was brought to those new dispositions, and that new sense of things, that I have since had. The first time was when I 
was a boy, some years before I went to college, at a time of remarkable awakening in my father’s congregation. I was then very much affected 
for many months, and concerned about the things of religion, and my (§oul’s salvation, and was abundant in religious duties. I used to pray five 
times a day in secret, and to spend much time in religious conversation with other boys, and used to meet with them to pray together. 





I experienced I know not what kind of delight in religion. My mind was much engaged in it, and had much self-righteous pleasure; and it was my 
delight to abound in religious duties. I with some of my schoolmates joined together, and built a booth in a swamp, in a very retired spot, for a 
place of prayer. And besides, I had particular secret places of my own in the woods, where I used to retire by myself; and was from time to time 
much affected. My affections” seemed to be lively and easily moved, and I seemed to be in my element when engaged in religious duties. And I 
am ready to think, many are deceived with such affections, and such a kind of delight as I then had in religion, and mistake it for grace. 


But in process of time, my convictions and affections wore off and I entirely lost all those affections and delights and left off secret prayer at 
least as to any constant performance of it.... 


From my childhood up, my mind had been full of objections against the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom He would to eternal 


life, and rejecting whom He pleased; leaving them eternally to perish, and be everlastingly tormented in hell. It used to appear like a horrible 
doctrine to me. But I remember the time very well, when I seemed to be convinced, and fully satisfied, as to this sovereignty of God, and His 
justice in thus eternally disposing of men, according to His sovereign pleasure. But I never could give an account how, or by what means, I was 
thus convinced, not in the least imagining at the time, nor a long time after, that there was any extraordinary influence of God’s Spirit in it; but 
only that now I saw further, and my reason apprehended the justice and reasonableness of it. However my mind rested in it; and it put an end to 
all those cavils and objections. And there has been a wonderful alteration in my mind, with respect to the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, from 
that day to this; so that I scarce ever have found so much as the rising of an objection against it, in the most absolute sense, in God showing 
mercy to whom He will show mercy, and hardening whom He will. God’s absolute sovereignty and justice, with respect to salvation and 
damnation, is what my mind seems to rest assured of, as much as of any thing that I see with my eyes; at least it is so at times. But I have often, 
since that first conviction, had quite another kind of sense of God’s sovereignty than I had then. I have often since had not only a conviction, but 


1 exercises about my soul. Edwards means that he under' took various practices to strengthen his spiritual lire. 
2 affections, disposition of mind. 
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a delightful conviction. The doctrine has very often appeared exceeding pleasant, bright, and sweet. Absolute sovereignty is what I love to 
ascribe to God. But my first conviction was not so. 


Not long after I first began to experience these things, I gave an account to my father of some things that had passed in my mind. I was pretty 
much affected by the discourse we had together; and when the discourse was ended, 


I walked abroad alone, in a solitary place in my father’s pasture, for contemplation. And as I was walking there, and looking upon the sky and 
clouds, there came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God, as I know not how to express. I seemed to see them 
both in a sweet conjunction; majesty and meekness joined together; it was a sweet, and gentle, and holy majesty; and also a majestic meekness; 
an awful sweetness; a high, and great, and holy gentleness. 


After this my sense of divine things gradually increased, and became more and more lively, and had more of that inward sweetness. The 
appearance of everything was altered; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast, or appearance of divine glory, in almost everything. 
God’s excellency, His wisdom, His purity and love, seemed to appear in everything; in the sun, moon, and stars; in the clouds and blue sky; in 
the grass, flowers, trees; in the water, and all nature; which used gready to fix my mind. I often used to sit and view the moon for a long time; 
and in the day spent much time in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in these things; in the meantime singing forth, 
with a low voice, my contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer. And scarce anything, among all the works of nature, was so sweet to me as 
thunder and lightning; formerly, nothing had been so terrible to me. Before, I used to be uncommonly terrified with thunder, and to be struck 
with terror when I saw a thunderstorm rising; but now, on the contrary, it rejoiced me. I felt God, if I may so speak, at the first appearance of a 
thunderstorm; and used to take the opportunity, at such times, to fix myself in order to view the clouds and see the lightning play, and hear the 
majestic and awful voice of God’s thunder, which oftentimes was exceedingly entertaining, leading me to sweet contemplations of my great and 
glorious God. While thus engaged, it always seemed natural to me to sing, or chant forth my meditations; or, to speak my thoughts in soliloquies 
with a singing voice. 
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MINISTER That Edwards should enter the ministry was natural, once he had found great satisfaction in religion. After he was graduated from 
Yale in 1720 (he was barely seventeen), he spent two years in the study of theology. He preached briefly at a Presbyterian church in New York 
in 1722-1723, returning to Yale as a tutor in 1724-1726. In the autumn of 1726 he was settled as his grandfather’s colleague in the 
Congregational church at Northampton. The following year he married Sarah Pierpont of New Haven, a girl of seventeen noted for her religious 
fervor. 


When his grandfather Stoddard died early in 1729, Edwards became sole minister at Northampton. Here he remained for over twenty years, 
during which time his fame as a preacher constantly grew greater. In fact, the image of Edwards as a stem and powerful preacher is so strong that 
one forgets that he lived a full family life. He and his wife had eleven children, three sons and eight daughters. According to F. B. Dexter,1 
during the later half of his ministry, Edwards wrote down his sermon outlines on scraps of paper, some of it the thin soft paper used by his wife 
and daughters to make fans. One sermon outline is on the back of a bill for "a Gold Locket and Chane” for Mrs. Edwards, another on the back of 
a stationer's bill which includes “1 childs plaything, four and sixpence.” 


Edwards" published sermons show that much of his fifectiveness resulted from the logical, orderly, and artistic qualities of his presentation) His 


parishioners were deeply affected by his sermons, and in the winter and spring of 1734-1735 Northampton experienced a religious revival such 
as New England had never seen before. More than three hundred persons declared themselves converted, and religious fervor spread through the 
vicinity. For six months or more everyone talked of religion and of little else. Although Edwards was aware that not all those who believed that 
they had had a genuine religious experience could be trusted, he was convinced hat God had wrought a great work. To describe it he wrote A 


Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God.. .in Northampton (first draft 1736), many times printed in England and translated into German 


and Dutch. 


‘The Northampton affair was the prelude to the “Great Awakening” of 1740-1742, in which the leader was an English Methodist preacher and 


evangelist, George Whitefield. The Great Awakening took religion to the masses and established revivalism as a characteristic feature of some 
American Protestant sects. In the midst of this religious enthusiasm Edwards preached a sermon which is a classic example of stirring a religious 
meeting by an (appeal to fear. Although he delivered it unemotionally, Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God (page 113), because of the force, 
rhythm, and vividness of its language, so powerfully affected his hearers that they screamed out in pain as he spoke, some falling to the floor in 
emotional torment. Strong medicine as this sermon is, it is wholly consistent with Edwards’ lifelong insistence on deep and genuine religious 
experience. In tone, however, it is much less appealing than his account of the sweetness of acknowledging God’s sovereignty in a thunderstorm. 
And in justice to Edwards, one must remember that his “hellfire” sermon is not typical. It illustrates his faith in revivalism, but is not his most 
thoughtful writing on the problem of saving grace. That came in A Treatise Concerning Religious Affections (1746). Here he pleaded that a 
person should strive for “that sense of divine things, that apprehension of the truth, importance, and excellency of the things of religion, which 
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then sways and prevails, and governs his heart and hands.” He told his listeners that(assurance of grace comes through a constant renewal of the 
‘initial religious experience) What Edwards demanded was a continuous,’ although humble, search for mystical experience like his own. 


Had Edwards lived a hundred years earlier, he would have found a more general acceptance of his belief that individuals must be willing to 
describe publicly to the congregation their spiritual experiences. But in a period wherein the Puritan was changing into a Yankee and things 
other than religion became important, people were more reticent. Since Edwards wanted in his congregation only those who could offer some 
evidence of saving grace, a struggle developed between him and the most powerful members of the congregation. The outcome of the conflict 
was Edwards' dismissal from Northampton in 1750. His farewell sermon emphasized his future meeting with his congregation on the day of 
judgment, with the implication that he was more likely to be cleared than they. 


Edwards lived for nearly eight years after his Northampton ministry ended. Most of the time he was at Stockbridge, where he had charge of a 
missionary church among the Massachusetts Indians. There he found time to write a number of impressive theological treatises on such subjects 
as the freedom of the will, original sin, redemption, the nature of true virtue, and God's purpose in creating the world. 


In September 1757 Edwards was elected president of the College of New Jersey, now Princeton University. Although doubtful about his 
decision, he accepted and took up his duties early in 1758. Inoculated against smallpox, he developed a fever and died on March 22, less than 
three months after going to Princeton. His world-wide reputation as a (theologian came for the most part after his death, as the books written at 


(Stockbridge were printed and read. 


Edwards obviously was an exceptional man, an outstanding gepresentative of the (Puritan way of life) In him may be seen its fiery core of 
‘mysticism as well as its fondness for theological disputation and its stem and uncompromising logic. He shows also Puritanism's high regard for 


education and learning and the Bible. 


The Puritan gave to New England a God-centered universe and a gnawing conscience. This conscience was strongly for independence, as the 
only way of assuring religious independence, and in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries it weighed heavily in such reform 
movements as abolition, temperance, pacifism, and equal rights for women. 
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ion Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God # 


The wrath of God is like great waters 'that are dammed for the present; they increase more and more and rise higher and higher, till an outlet is 
given; and the longer the stream is stopped, the more rapid and mighty is its course when once it is let loose. "Tis true that judgment against your 
evil work has not been executed hitherto; the floods of God's vengeance have been withheld; but your guilt in the meantime is constantly 
increasing, and you are every day treasuring up more wrath; the waters are continually rising and waxing more and more mighty; and there is 
nothing but the mere pleasure of God that holds the waters back, that are unwilling to be stopped, and press hard to go forward. If God should 
only withdraw his hand from the floodgate it would immediately fly open, and the fiery floods of the fierceness and wrath of God would rush 
forth with inconceivable fury, and would come upon you with omnipotent power; and if your strength were ten thousand times greater than it is, 
yea, ten thousand times greater than the strength of the stoutest, sturdiest devil in hell, it would be nothing to withstand or endure it. 


The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the arrow made ready on the string, and justice bends the arrow at your heart and strains the bow, and it is 
nothing but the mere pleasure of God, and that of an angry God, without any promise or obligation at all, that keeps the arrow one moment from 
being made drunk with your blood. 


Thus are all you that never passed under a great change of heart by the mighty power of the Spirit of God upon your souls; all that were never 
born again and made new creatures, and raised from being dead in sin to a state of new and before altogether unexperienced light and life 
(however you may have reformed your life in many things, and may have had religious affections, and may keep up a form of religion in your 
families and closets and in the house of God, and may be strict in it), you are thus in the hands of an angry God; ’tis nothing but his mere 
pleasure that keeps you from being this moment swallowed up in everlasting destruction. 


However unconvinced you may now be of the truth of what you hear, by and by you will be fully convinced of it. Those that are gone from 
being in the like circumstances with you, see that it was so with them; for destruction came suddenly upon most of them; when they expected 
nothing of it, and while they were saying, Peace and Safety. Now they see that those things that they depended on for peace and safety were 
nothing but thin air and empty shadows. 
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The God that holds you over the pit of hell much as one holds a spider or 
some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, and is dreadfully provoked; 
his wrath toward you burns like fire; he looks upon you as worthy of nothing 
else but to be cast into the fire; he is of purer eyes than to bear to have you in 
his sight; you are ten thousand times so abominable in his eyes as the most 
hateful and venomous serpent is in ours. You have offended him infinitely 
more than ever a stubborn rebel did his prince; and yet it is nothing but his 
hand that holds you from falling into the fire every moment. 'Tis ascribed to 
nothing else, that you did not go to hell the last night; that you were suffered 
to awake again in this world after you closed your eyes to sleep and there is 
no other reason to be given why you have not dropped into hell since you 
arose in the morning, but that God’s hand has held you up. There is no other 
reason to be given why you have not gone to hell since you have sat here in 
the house of God, provoking his pure eyes by your sinful wicked manner of 
attending his solemn worship. Yea, there is nothing else that is to be given as 
areason why you don’t this very moment drop down into hell. 


O sinner! Consider the fearful danger you are in. ’Tis a great furnace of wrath, 
a wide and bottomless pit, full of the fire of wrath, that you are held over in 
the hand of that God whose wrath is provoked and incensed as much against 





you as against many of the damned in hell. You hang by a slender thread, with 

the flames of divine wrath flashing about it, and ready every moment to singe it and bum it asunder; and you have no interest in any Mediator, 
and nothing to lay hold of to save yourself, nothing to keep off the flames of wrath, nothing of your own, nothing that you ever have done, 
nothing that you can do, to induce God to spare you one moment... 
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First Great Awakening 


CSAS): Geen was a scrics AAS that swept Gn ATEEMSISREM ctween the 

1730s and 1740s. The revival movement had a (permanent impact on Protestantism as) adherents strove to renew individual piety and religious 
devotion. The Great Awakening marked thé emergence of Anglo“American evangelicalism as a ‘transdenominational movement within the 
Protestant churches. It also inspired the creation of new missionary societies, such as the Baptist Missionary Society in 1792. In the United 
States, the term Great Awakening is most often used, while in the 
United Kingdom, it is referred to as the Evangelical Revival. 








Building on the foundations of older traditions—Puritanism, 
pietism and Presbyterianism—major leaders of the revival such as 


CD: ;, GND 2nd NEED articulated 


a theology on févival a hat transcended denominational 
boundaries and helped create a common evangelical identity. 
Revivalists added to the doctrinal imperatives of Reformation 
Protestantism an emphasis on providential outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit. Extemporaneous preaching gave listeners a sense of deep 
personal conviction of their need of salvation by Jesus Christ and 
fostered introspection and commitment to a new standard of 
personal morality. (Revival theology) stressed that religious 
conversion was not only intellectual assent to correct Christian 
doctrine but had to be a “new birth” experienced in the heart. 

Iso taught that receiving assurance of salvation was a 
normal expectation in the Christian life. 
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Planters and Puritans (Colonial Period) 
¢ The reasons behind (the early settlement: 

1. Economic reasons 

2. Religious reasons 











e The benefits Of colonies: 
1. Money for Englishmen. 


2. Provide land for poor 


& © 


§, 
e Settlement of Planters 


Y Profit motive 

vY Settlement in Jamestown, Virginia 
Y Time: 1607 

v¥ Raised and market tobacco 





Settlement of Pilgrims 

Religious motives 

Small religious groups as Pilgrims 
Landed at Plymouth in 1620 
Cultivated Indian corn 


Dey Oy, 
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e Settlement of Puritans: 
v The Great Migration of 1628-1640 
vY About 25000 persons moved from England to the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Haven and Hartford. 
v They were called Puritans 
v They were wealthy, well-educated, wished to purify the church of England 
Y They wanted to establish Miheocracy (A state whose head would be the God and the rules would be 


Holy Bible) 
Y They could not actually achieve this but they did @stablish'New England. 


Important colonies: 


1- Virginia (planter) 
> Plantation way of life 
> Want to establish landed aristocracy in America 
> Involved negro slavery 
> Not choosing there as permanent house 
> They were Elizabethan Englishmen 
> Bold) daring people 
> Prominent writer: 
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2- Massachusetts (puritans) 
> Town or village way of life 
> Less aristocratic 
> Less agricultural 
> Emphasize on religion(reading Bible) 
> Lovers of freedom 
> Prominent writer: Jonathan Edwards 








e Different types of colonial writings: 
Travel narratives, sermons, autobiographical writing, diaries, journals, histories and poems 


e Edwards’ Biography: 


Jonathan Edwards (October 5, 1703 — March 22, 1758) was an(American revivalist preacher, philosopher, 


and 


v Like most of the Puritans, he held to the Reformed theology. 

v Edwards is widely regarded as "one of America's most important and original philosophical 
theologians". 

v Edwards grounded his life's work on conceptions of beauty, harmony, and ethical fittingness, and 
how central The Enlightenment was to his mindset. 

v Edwards delivered the sermon "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry Goa", a classic of early American 
literature, during another revival in 1741, following George Whitefield's tour of the Thirteen Colonies. 

v Edwards is well known for his many books, The End For Which God Created the World, The Life of 
David Brainerd, which inspired thousands of missionaries throughout the 19th century, and Religious 
Affections, which many Reformed Evangelicals still read today. 

v Edwards, a strong supporter of smallpox inoculations, decided to get inoculated himself in order to 
encourage others to do the same. Unfortunately, never having been in robust health, he died of the 


inoculation on March 22, 1758. He is buried in Princeton Cemetery. 


V Firm believer in Calvin’s doctrine of election(god only select some people “the elects” to be saved) 
Y Topic of his treaties: virtue, original sin, redemption, freedom of will 
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e Personal Narratives 


Jonathan Edwards’ "Personal Narrative” covers the issues of feligion, motionalism, divine will and 
conversion. Jonathan Edwards uses an(autobiographical story form to analyze what factors make a 
genuine Christian experience. Edwards peers into the conflicts of human emotion, choice and divine | 
willin an attempt to discover the definition of a‘true religion Conversion experience. The "Personal 
Narrative" begins with Edwards reflecting on his childhood experiences with religion. The experiences 


were filled with strong emotion that quickly wore off, leaving something to be desired. Then he 
demonstrates his feelings to God and rejoices in his obedience. He hopes other can wake up to the 


‘ugliness of their sin in front of the holiness of God just as he does and thus transform themselves into 


better Christian. 





e Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God 


Jonathan Edwards delivered his famous sermon "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God" on July 8, 
1741 in Enfield, Connecticut. In his sermon, Edwards appeals to sinners everywhere, warning them that 
God will stand in judgment of their actions and that their punishment may be harsher than they could 


ever imagine. He delivers his sermon in three parts. In the first, he quotes and analyzes a passage from 
the Bible: * 


In the Second part of the sermon, Edwards mak 


He argues that men live and die at the mercy of God and that, in the end, it is God alone who decides 
whether a man goes to Heaven or Hell. 


In thé third!and l6ngest part of the sermon, Edwards directly addresses thé Sinners in his Congregation ) 
and beyond. He describes the fires of Hell, speaking metaphorically of pits of flame and lakes of 


brimstone) He reminds them that, until they changed their ways, they are all "sinners in the hands of an 
angry God." 
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e The general theme: 


the power of God’s will vs. the power of human beings to resist temptation and avoid damnation 
through their own efforts. 


e Other themes: 


Power and Precariousness, Language and Metaphor, Wrath, Mercy, and Grace, Theology and 
the Human Condition 


First Great Awakening (1730-1740): 
o Leader/George Whitefield 
o Take religion into masses and establish revivalism as a characteristic feature of American Protestantism 


o Result from powerful preaching that gave listeners a sense of revelation» 
0 Make Christianity personal 
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Chapter Two Jp 


ee 


Sounders of the ation 


> Benjamin Franklin - The Whistle 

> Thomas Paine - Common Sense 

> Thomas Jefferson - The Declaration of 
Independence 

> Tea Party 


Founders of the Nation 


Less than one hundred and fifty years after John Smith landed at Jamestown, thirteen colonies, all under the rule of England, fringed the Atlantic 
coast. In New England a cluster of Puritan colonies surrounded the original settlements in Massachusetts. The Southern colonies followed the 
‘pattern of life established by the planters in Virginia. New York and New Jersey, after forty years of Dutch rule, were taken over by the English 
.in 1664. The English Quakers under William Penn had colonized Pennsylvania, and welcomed members of various German sects, attracted by 
Penn’s assurance of complete religious tolerance, The ultimate attainment of unity by these colonies is almost incredible, for many factors 
tended to disunite them. By present-day standards they were amazingly self- si 
dependent and isolated. What few roads connected them were passable only on 
horseback in uncomfortable horse-drawn carriages. Trade and commerce were 
almost wholly by sailing ships, and probably less intercolonial than with 
England; the West Indies, and even Africa. Religious differences were frequent 
and often bitter. Many communities did not even use the English language. 
The center of what cultural life there was lay three thousand miles away in 
London, not in Boston or New York or Philadelphia or Williamsburg. 











Yet, when all the differences have been noted, the colonies had some things in 
common. People everywhere were busy making a living in a new environment 
in the hope that they and their children might have a better and more rewarding 
life than that attainable back in Europe. All were engaged in the task of 
adapting European customs and institutions, especially those of England, to 
this new environment. And all shared what is perhaps most important, a [7 
magnificent dream. They spoke of this vision as “the future greatness of | ea 
America,” by which they meant that over the mountains lay a vast rich 
(continent which it was their destiny and that of their children and their 
children’s children to possess. Colonial Americans accepted without question a 
phrase of George Berkeley, an English philosopher who lived for a time in 
Rhode Island: “Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” Their continent 
was to be a new Garden of Eden. 
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Two obstacles lay between the colonists and their realization of the American dream. The first was that Spain and France claimed and occupied _ 
the lands beyond the Appalachian Mountains. The second was that English government officials failed to share the Americans’ vision; they 


thought the colonies ought primarily to be useful and profitable to the mother country. 


The first of these obstacles was largely removed when in 1763 the victory of the English in the French and Indian War opened to settlement by 


the colonists the land west to the Mississippi. The American Revolution disposed of the second obstacle. Thereafter Americans were free to 
manage their own affairs and to try to make their dream come true. 


The men who lived through the French and Indian War and the long struggle for political self-determination constitute one of the most 
remarkable generations in all history. Three of them—George Washington, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson—became the first three 
presidents of the United States. Others—Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, and Thomas Paine—have a secure place in our national gallery of 
heroes. All of them were men of many talents—broad-visioned, forward-looking, and articulate. They not only fought for freedom but they 
expressed their beliefs in clear, forceful prose. By general agreement, however, 


man known variously as a home-spun philosopher, a scientist, a political leader, a diplomat, and, not least of all, a writer. His name was 
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Benjamin Franklin 


Franklin’s long and active life very nearly spans the eighteenth century. 

other founders of the nation were born, he brought a realistic and matu 
colonies. He had an early oe af ihe continental Se of the colonies, although right up to the | 

which he helped draft, he regarded the colonists as 

of which he had arrived at through experience and sheen: Bon aie son of a candle-maker, he is one of the earliest examples of the 






from 





ure outlook to the deliberations that finally welded an 





2 GHEE were mixed on 





American creed that a poor boy with ambition and intelligence can rise to any position in the land. 





WORKMAN AND PHILOSOPHER: Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston in 1706. Had 
his family not been AND poor, he might have gone to Harvard College and shared in the 
tradition PHILOSOPHER which produced Jonathan Edwards. But he was the tenth child of 
an artisan who could give him only two years of formal education, and that in a ‘writing 
school” designed to teach boys enough to be useful in business. His basic training came from 


life in a large family, and led to a somewhat more directly practical morality than was taught 
more fervent Puritans. Franklin himself attests to this in essays such as "The Whistle” (page 


134), written in 1779, when he had achieved wealth and fame. 


From the first Franklin was educated by experience. At ten or eleven he was helping his father 


in the shop, and at twelve he was apprenticed to his older brother James, who had just brought 
back a press from England and opened a printshop. There Benjamin cleaned up, delivered 
papers, learned to set type and operate a flat-bed press. What was most important, he 
developed a passion for reading and an ambition to write. 


In 1721 James Franklin established a (weekly newspaper, ‘the New England Courant, He had the help of some Boston gentlemen who were 


critical of the group in political power, and the Courant became the first "opposition” paper in American journalism. Politics, however, was not 
its only feature. One of its models was the Spectator, a London sheet written by Joseph Addison and Richard Steele, which commented with 
humor and satire on people and events. The Courant asked its readers to contribute “short Pieces, Serious, Sarcastic, Ludicrous, or other ways 


amusing.” 
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Benjamin, aged Sixteen, and already well acquainted with thé Satitical methods of the Spectator, accepted the invitation, and slipped his first 
essay under the door at night so that his brother would not know who had written it. Signed “Silence Dogood,” it was followed by thirteen 
others, in which a fictitious widow with no education but much common sense commented on Boston attitudes. Silence Dogood was an ancestor 
of a long and popular line of “horse-sense philosophers,” among them Mark Twain and Will Rogers. In “A Receipt to Make a New England 


Funeral Elegy” (page 135) she successfully satirizes the pompous verses with which Puritans had long been accustomed to pay tribute to their 


departed friends and heroes. 


The (political comments of the Courant got James Franklin into trouble —into jail) as a matter of fact. For a month in 1722 Benjamin ran the 
paper by himself. A year later the authorities forbade James to “print or publish” his newspaper. To keep it going, he trickily made Benjamin the 
printer and publisher, canceling the apprenticeship papers but drawing up others to be kept secret between them. At that point Benjamin, now 
master of his trade and perhaps a little proud of himself as a writer, made a decision which he afterward regarded as morally wrong. Knowing 
that James would not dare reveal the true facts, he assumed that he was free of his obligations and ran away. 


Seventeen-year-old Benjamin got to Philadelphia on a Sunday morning in October 1723 with 
his pockets stuffed with dirty shirts and stockings, and, for capital, a Dutch dollar and a shilling 
in copper. In his famous Autobiography, written between 1771 and 1790 for the guidance of his 
son, Franklin looked back over long years to his arrival in the city with which he would always 
be identified: 


I walked toward the top of the street, gazing about till near Market Street, where I met a boy 
with bread. I had often made a meal of dry bread, and, inquiring where he had bought it, I went 
immediately to the bakers he directed me to. I asked for biscuits, meaning such as we had at 
Boston; that sort, it seems, was not made in Philadelphia, I then asked for a three-penny loaf, 
and was told they had none. Not knowing the different prices, nor the names of the different 
sorts of bread, I told him to give me three-penny worth of any sort. He gave me accordingly 
three great puffy rolls. I was surprised at the quantity, but took it, and having no room in my 
pockets, walked off with a toll under each arm, and eating the other. Thus I went to Market * 
Street as far as Fourth Street, passing by the door of. Mr. Read, my future, wife’s father; when 
she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, 
ridiculous appearance. 
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So came to Philadelphia her greatest man. There he was to make his way up in the world on his own, a new man in a new settlement. 


Although his trade provided quick employment, Franklin’s success was not instantaneous. However, within a few years he had his own 
printshop, where he bought and sold almost everything that seemed profitable, his own newspaper (the Pennsylvania Gazette) and his own 
‘almanac (Poor Richard’s), Before long he was public printer, first for Pennsylvania and then for New Jersey and Maryland as well, which meant 
a good income from printing official documents, legal reports, and paper currency. He invested wisely in real estate, and provided the capital for 
young printers in other centers, some of them as far away as the West Indies! With the help of his wife Deborah, a good manager, money rolled 
in, and Franklin put it to good use. In 1748, when he was forty-two, he was able to retire from business and live upon the income from his 
investments. 


Franklin’s success story is associated in the public mind with the creation of another character who, like Silence Dogood, spoke thé language) of 
the ‘common people and shared their simple philosophy of life. Realizing that an almanac was likely to sell even in rural homes where the only 
other book might be a Bible, Franklin decided to publish one. His (almanac purported to be the publication of a certain Richard Saunders, who 
came to be known as Poor Richard. For twenty-five years after 1732, Poor Richard spoke out between the dull matter of tides, weather, and 
astronomical tables. His proverbs and aphorisms were borrowed from many sources but rephrased in a homespun way. The almanacs also 
printed earthy sayings: Fish and visitors smell in three days. Let thy maidservant be faithful, strong, and homely. There’s more old drunkards 
than old doctors.... What caught the public fancy, however, were Franklin’s praises of the simple, get-ahead-in-life virtues. 


In 1757 Franklin made a collection of Poor Richard’s sayings under die guise of a lay sermon entitled The Way to Wealth. Supposedly delivered 
by Father Abraham, a “plain, clean, old man,” it exhorts the reader to practice industry, pay attention to business, exercise frugality, and cultivate 


prudence.(The Way to Wealth became Franklin’s most popular work) reprinted dozens of tiroes, and translated into almost every living language. 


The familiar praises of industry it contains have long been identified with Franklin, although few of them were original with him. 
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ion The Whistle # 


When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly to a shop where they sold toys for 
children; and, being charmed with the sound of a whistle, that I met by the way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my 
money for one. I then came home, and went whisding all over the house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the family. My 
brothers, and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times as much for it as it was worth; put me in 
mind what good things I might have bought with the rest of the money; and laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation; and 
the reflections gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 


This however was afterward of use to me, the impression continuing on my mind; so that often, when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, I said to myself, 


As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 


When I saw one too ambitious of court favor, sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his 
friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, This man gives too much for his whistle. 


When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and mining them by that 
neglect, He pays, indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. 


If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable living, all the pleasures of doing good to others, all the esteem of his fellow citizens, 
and the joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating wealth, Poor man, said I, you pay too much for your whistle. 
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Receipt to Make a New England Funeral Elegy 


For the Title of your Elegy. Of these you may have enough ready made to your Hands; but if you should chuse to make it your self, you must be 
sure not to omit the Words Aetatis Suae [of his age], which will Beautify it exceedingly. 


For the Subject of your Elegy. Take one of your Neighbors who has lately departed this Life; it is no great matter at what Age the Party dy’d, but 
it will be best if he went away suddenly, being Kill’d, Drown’d, or Froze to Death. 


Having chose the Person, take all his Virtues, Excellencies, &c., and if he have not enough, you may borrow some to make up a sufficient 
Quantity: To these add his last Words, dying Expressions, &c., if they are to be had; mix all these together, and be sure you strain them well. 
Then season all with a Handful or two of Melancholly Expressions, such as, Dreadful, Deadly, cruel cold Death, unhappy Fate, weeping Eyes, 
&c. Have mixed all these Ingredients well, put them into the empty Scull of some young Harvard; Chut, in Case you have ne’er a One at Hand, 
you may use your own); there let them Ferment for the Space of a Fortnight, and by that Time they will be incorporated into a Body, which take 
out, and having prepared a sufficient Quantity of double Rhimes, such as, Power, Flower; Quiver, Shiver; Grieve us, Leave us; tell you, excel 
you; Expeditions, Physicians; Fatigue him, Intrigue him; &c., you must spread all upon Paper, and if you can procure a Scrap of Latin to put at 
the End, it will garnish it mightily; then having affixed your Name at the Bottom, with a Maestus Composuit,' you will have an Excellent Elegy. 


N.B.”(This Receipt will serve when a Female is the Subject of your Elegy, provided you borrow a greater Quantity of Virtues, Excellencies, &c. 


Silence Dogood 


1 Maestus Composuit (mis'tas kam po'su it), a Latin expression meaning “a mourner composed.” Franklin is suggesting that in signing his elegy the author identify himself 
as a mourner. 


2 the abbreviation of the Latin nota bene, meaning “note well.” 
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ion The Way to Wealth # 


It would be thought a hard government that should tax its people one-tenth part 
of their time, to be employed in its service. But idleness taxes many of us much 
more, if we reckon all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing, with 
that which is spent in idle employments or amusements that amount to nothing. 
Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, 
consumes faster than labor wears; while the used key is always bright, as Poor — s aif 
Richard says. But dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that’s the | 2 
stuff life is made of, as Poor Richard says. How much more than is necessary do } 
we spend in sleep, forgetting, that The sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that 
There will be sleeping enough in the grave, as Poor Richard says. 


If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be, as Poor Richard 
says, the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere tells us, Lost time is never 
found again; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough. Let us 
then be up and doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence we do more 
with less perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all easy; and 
He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business at nit 
night; while Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him. Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee; and Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise, as Poor Richard says. 


So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? We may make these 
times better, if we bestir ourselves. Industry need not wish, and He that lives 
upon hope will die fasting. There are no gains without pains; then Help, hands, 
fori have no lands; or, if I have, they are smardy taxed. He that hath a trade hath 
an estate; and He that hath a calling hath an office of profit and honor, as Poor 
Richard says; but then the trade must be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we shall never starve; for, At the workingman 
s house hunger looks in, hut dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter, for Industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them. 
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What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left you a legacy. Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives all 


things to industry. Then plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to sell and to keep. Work while it is called today, for you 
know not how much you may be hindered tomorrow. One today is worth two tomorrows) as Poor Richard says; and further, Never leave that till 
tomorrow, which you can do today. If you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a good master should catch you idle? Are you then 
your own master? Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, when there is so much to be done for yourself, your family, your country, and your king. 
Handle your tools without mittens; remember, that The cat in gloves catches no mice, as Poor Richard says. It is true there is much to be done, 
and perhaps you are weak-handed; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects; for Constant dropping wears away stones; and By 
diligence and patience the mouse ate in two the cable; and Little strokes fell great oaks. 


Methinks I hear some of you say, “Must a man afford himself no leisure?” I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says, Employ thy time 
well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; and, Since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour. 
(usefuls this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; for'A life of leisure and a life of laziness aré two things. Many, without 
labor, would live by their wits only, but they break for want of stock; whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. Fly pleasures, and 
they will follow you. The diligent spinner has a large shift; and Now | have a sheep and a cow, everybody bids me good morrow; all of which is 
well said by Poor Richard. 





SCIENTIST: From his youth Franklin showed a considerable interest in science, and one of the chief reasons) for his anxiety fo retire from 
business was his eagerness to devote himself to scientific studies. In this area his bent 
was toward the practical, although, oddly enough,' he is best remembered for his 
theoretical contributions to the subject of electricity. Between 1747 and 1750 he was 
constantly making experiments with the electrical apparatus he imported from 
Europe.(£the Leyden jar, ancestor of our storage battery, had just been invented); he 
experimented also with apparatus he himself déviséd. Many of his friends shared his 
enthusiasm for the popular novelty of electricity, and he reported their findings to’; 
Peter Collinson, a London merchant and a member of the Royal Society, with whom 
he had long had business dealings, Collinson saw that these findings were published, 
and from the time 
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Franklin merited his fame in this branch of physics on two counts. First, he developed thé “one fluid” hypothesis}, which accounted for more of 
the observed facts than did any theories .pf his predecessors. He invented for the explanation of his hypothesis such familiar terms as negative, 


battery, conductor. Second, by his suggestion that pointed iron rods might protect buildings from lightning, which his most famous experiment 


showed was just a form of electricity, he gave to his work the appeal of practicality and usefulness. 


While Franklin did his most important scientific work in electricity, his interests embraced areas as divergent as the progress of cyclonic storms 
across the eastern United States and the cause of the common cold. Most of Franklin’s scientific contribution were made before 1752, although 
in later years he continued occasionally to conduct experiments in areas in which he was interested or to make suggestions in letters to 
correspondents scattered across the world. It is no wonder that he was regarded as the leading scientist of the Western Hemisphere, and was 
honored, as William Byrd II had been honored, by election tp the exclusive Royal Society. 


Thomas Paine 
Political! independence) tromMlGaUBHtain, the idea which||FFanklinl/aceepied only 


reluctantly, was whole-heartedly urged by Thomas Paine, the greatest propagandist of the 
Revolution. Born in England, Paine left school at thirteen and worked unhappily at a 
variety of jobs. After a meeting with Franklin in London, Paine determined to try life in the 
colonies. Although he did not arrive in America until 177.4, he so fully accepted the ) 
‘American vision of a continental destiny)that within the next two years he persuaded great 
numbers of his fellow countrymen, including George Washington, that the time had come 
for separation from Britain. 


Pained/Commion Sense appeared in January 1776, (when Washington was in command of) 


the American army, which had bottled up the British in Boston. Like Franklin, most 
Americans still hoped for some kind of resolution, short of an open break, of their quarrel 


with Britain. Paine’s pamphlet, asserting that “nothing can settle our affairs so 
expeditiously as an open and determined Declaration for Independence,” was widely read 


(125,000 copies were printed within three months), and the Declaration was drawn up and 
signed in the following summer. 
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Like all propagandists, Paine sought to arouse men’s emotions. He was not content merely to present an argument, even though the argument 
might be based, as Washington put it, on “sound doctrine and unanswerable reasoning.” What he wanted was faction, and to achieve that he 


appealed to the self-interest and idealism of all who shared the‘American dream of the future 


Paine’s later writings are also important: (1) The American Crisis, a series of essays which appeared irregularly throughout the war, especially at 
points when the patriots’ cause seemed to be faltering; (2) The Rights of Man (1791-1792), which linked the American Revolution to the one 
that soon followed in France; and (3) The Age of Reason (1794-1795), intended to free the minds of men from what Paine regarded as false 
religion. The last of these aroused great bitterness among pious Americans and severely damaged Paine’s reputation. 


Although Paine’s later writings)/lost him the regard he had gained during the Revolutionary War, no one can dispute his skill as a master of 


(persuasion He presented his arguments with brilliance, clarity, and force. He understood the power of language to move men to action, and he 
used this power with never failing skill. The selection from Common Sense beginning on the next page shows Paine’s ability to put in vivid, 


(persuasive language the ideals which prompted the founding of the nation. 


ron Common Sense¥ 


In the following pages I offer nothing more than simple facts, plain arguments, and common sense; and have no other preliminaries to settle with 
the reader, than that he will divest himself of prejudice and prepossession, and suffer his reason and his feeling to determine for themselves: that 
he will put on, or rather that he will not put off, the true character of a man, and generously enlarge his views beyond the present day. 


Volumes have been written on the subject of the struggle between England and America. Men of all ranks have embarked in the controversy, 
from different motives, and with various designs; but all have been ineffectual, and the period of debate is closed. Arms as the last resource 
decide the contest; the appeal was the choice of the King, and the Continent has accepted the challenge. 


It has been reported of the late Mr. Pelham! (who though an able minister was not without his faults) that on his being attacked in the House of 
Commons on the score that his measures were only of a temporary kind, replied, “They will last my time.” Should a thought so fatal and 
unmanly possess the Colonies in the present contest, the name of Ancestors will be remembered by future generations with detestation. 


1 Mr. Pelham. Henry Pelham was prime minister of Great Britain, 174-1754. 
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The Sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. Tis not the affair of a City, a County, a Province, or a Kingdom; but of a continent— of at least 
‘one eighth part of the habitable globe) ’Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an age; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be 
more or less affected even to the end of time by the proceedings now. Now is the seedtime of continental union, faith, and honor. The least 
fracture now, will be like a name engraved with the point of a pin on the tender rind of a young oak; the wound would enlarge with the tree, and 
posterity read it in full-grown characters. 


By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new era for politics is is struck—a new method of Sun has arisen. All plans, proposals, &c., 
prior to the nineteenth of April,’ i.e., to the comme : ilities e aln AS 





ilities € yf last year; which though proper then, are 
superseded and useless now Whatever was saganced by ihe adlvceatnec on meuhee side of the a thers terminated in one and the same point, 
viz., a union with Great Britain; the only difference between the parties was the method of effecting it; the one proposing force, the other 
friendship; but it has so far happened that the first has failed, and the 

second has withdrawn her influence. .. . Cc OMM ON SEN SE < 

Much has been said of the united strength of Britain and the Colonies, ; 

that in conjunction they might bid defiance to the world. But this is mere ADDRESSED TO THE Sa 

presumption; the fate of war is uncertain; neither do the expressions 


mean siyhine: for this continent would ie suffer itself to be drained I N H A B I T A N T S | ri 


of inhabitants to support the British arms in either Asia, Africa, or OF 


Europe. A C A 
Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at defiance? Our plan M BE R I 


is commerce, and that, well attended to, will secure us the peace and On the following interefting 
friendship of all Europe; because it is the interest of all Europe to have ‘ S aad. 
America a free fort. Her trade will always be a protection, and her SU B J EC T Ss 


barrenness of gold and silver secure her from invaders. I. Of the Origin and Defign of Government in general; 
oe ; with concife Remarks on the Englifh Conftitution. 
I challenge the warmest advocate of reconciliation to show a single 


advantage that this continent can reap by being connected with Great eeTOe Méuarcliy’ als Heretiony igre 


Britain. I repeat the challenge—not a single advantage is derived. Our Ii], Thoughts on the prefent State of Americati Affairs, 
com will fetch its price in any market in Europe, and our imported goods IV, Of the prefent Ability of America, wip fome mifeéllaneotis, 
must be paid for, buy them where we will. Reflections. 

e Written by ab ENGLISHMAN, 


1 nineteenth of April The date the minutemen engaged the British at Lexington 
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But the injuries and disadvantages which we sustain by that connection are without number; and our duty to mankind at large, as well as to 
ourselves, instructs us to renounce the alliance, because any submission to, or dependence on, Great Britain, tends directly to involve this 
continent in European wars and quarrels, and sets us at variance with nations who would otherwise seek our friendship, and against whom we 
have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our market for trade, we ought to form no partial connection with any part of it. Tis the true 
interest of America to steer clear of European contentions, which she can never do while by her dependence on Britain she is the makeweight in 
the scale of British politics. 


Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at peace, and whenever a war breaks out between England and any foreign power, the 
trade of America goes to min, because of her connection with Britain. The next war may not turn out like the last,! and should it not, advocates 
for reconciliation now will be washing for separation then, because neutrality in that case would be a safer convoy than a man-of-war. 
Everything that is right or reasonable pleads for separation. The blood of the slain, the weeping voice of nature cries, ’tis time to part. Even the 
distance at which the Almighty has placed England and America is a strong and natural proof that the authority of the one over the other was 
never the design of heaven. The time likewise at which the continent was discovered adds weight to the argument, and the manner in which it 
was peopled increases the force of it. The Reformation’ was preceded by the discovery of America, as if the Almighty graciously meant to open 
a sanctuary to the persecuted in future years, when home should afford neither friendship nor safety. . . . 


Tis repugnant to reason, to the universal order of things, to all examples from future ages, to suppose that this continent can long remain subject 
to any external power. The most sanguine in Britain do not think so. The utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot, at this time, compass a plan, 
short of separation, which can promise the continent even a years security. Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream. Nature has deserted the 
connection, and art cannot supply her place. For, as Milton wisely expresses, “never can true reconcilement grow where wounds of deadly hate 
have pierced so deep.”* 


Every quiet method for peace has been ineffectual. Our prayers have been rejected with disdain; and have tended to convince us that nothing 
flatters vanity or confirms obstinacy in kings more than repeated petitioning—and nothing has contributed more than that very measure to make 
the kings of Europe absolute. Witness Denmark and Sweden.* Wherefore, since nothing but blows will do, for God’s sake let us come to a final 
separation, and not leave the next generation to be cutting throats under the violated unmeaning names of parent and child. 


' The next war... like the last. The English had only recently defeated the French in the French and Indian War (1754-1763). 
2 The Reformation. The religious movement in sixteenth-century Europe that led to the establishment of Protestantism. 
3 For, as Milton...pierced so deep. Paine is quoting from Paradise Lost, written by the English poet John Milton (16084674). 
4 Witness Denmark and Sweden. Quarrels among the nobles had led to the establishment of an absolute monarchy in Denmark under Frederick III in 1660 and in Sweden 
under Gustavus Ill in 1772 
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To say they! will never attempt it again is idle and visionary; we thought so at the repeal of the Stamp Act,’ yet a year or two undeceived us; as 
well as may we suppose that nations which have been once defeated will never renew the quarrel. 


As to government matters, tis not in the power of Britain to do this continent justice: the business of it will soon be too weighty and intricate to 
be managed, with any tolerable degree of convenience, by a power so distant from us, and so very ignorant of us; for if they cannot conquer us 
they cannot govern us. To be always running three or four thousand miles with a tale or a petition, waiting four or five months for an answer, 
which, when obtained, requires five or six more to explain it in, will in a few years be looked upon as folly and childishness. There was a time it 
was proper, and there is a proper time for it to cease. 


Small islands not capable of protecting themselves are the proper objects for government to take under their care; but there is something absurd 
in supposing a continent to be perpetually governed by an island. In no instance has nature made the satellite larger than its primary planet; and 
as England and America, with respect to each other, reverse the common order of nature, it is evident that they belong to different systems. 
England to Europe: America to itself. 


I am not induced by motives of pride, party, or resentment to espouse the doctrine of separation and independence; I am clearly, positively, and 
conscientiously persuaded that ’tis the true interest of this continent to be so; that everything short of that is mere patch-work, that it can afford 
no lasting felicity— that it is leaving the sword to our children, and shrinking back at a time when a little more, a little further, would have 
rendered this continent the glory of the earth... . 


1 they, the British government. 
2 the Stamp Act. In order to raise revenue in the American colonies, the British Parliament passed an act requiring the use of stamps or stamped paper for certain official 
documents and commercial writings. Although the act went into effect in November 1765, intense colonial opposition forced its repeal the next year. 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Thomas Jefferson is rated among the greatest of all Americans. A (Virginia planter) 
and aristocrat, a graduate of William and Mary College, a lawyer by profession, he 
had little to gain and everything to lose by taking his place among the champions of 
independence. Yet from the first motions in the Virginia House of Burgesses for 
separation from Britain, this brilliant and versatile man took his place with the 
fighters for freedom. After independence was won, he served the infant Republic, 


becoming the third) President of (he United [States and eventually” a symbol of) 


Jefferson was only thirty-three when he was made chairman of the committee 
appointed by the Second Continental Congress to draft a suitable statement of the 
American cause for freedom. The document which resulted, die Declaration of 
Independence, if, more than most stat$ papers, the work of a single man. In it 
Jefferson said little or nothing that had not been said before, but his ringing 
sentences, at once a statement of American principles and a review of the causes of 
the quarrel with Britain, presented the American view to the world with classic 
dignity. In this document Jefferson also showed himself a skillful propagandist, 
laying most of the blame for the conflict upon King George III rather than upon 
Parliament or the English people. 


Although Jefferson as a writer is chiefly) known for the Declaration of Independence, he is also the author of other (great state papers. A man of 


varied interests, he wrote on practically every subject, from agriculture to architecture. The projected fifty-two volume edition of Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, which will embrace everything Jefferson ever wrote, will include eighteen thousand letters written by him. The tone of 
Jefferson’s diverse writings varies as his purpose varies; in them we find light and charming correspondence, carefully composed scientific 
theories, and the formal but inspiring phrases of the state papers. But whatever the tone, the reader is always aware that Jefferson understood the 
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The Declaration of Independence # 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the nee sc of AE as entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the s 3 





reator with ——— that 


at, to secure these Rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 





We hold these truths to be self-evident: that a 
among these are Life, Lib | 
just powers from the consent of the povemed—That. whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such Principles, and organizing its Powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same Object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government, and to provide new Guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies, and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their former Systems of Government. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts 
be submitted to a candid world: 


He has refused his Assent to Laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public good. 


He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should 
be obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 





He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the rights of 
Representation in the Legislature; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their Public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 


He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly for opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 
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He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions to cause others to be elected; whereby the Legislative 3, ir ( n 
have returned to the People at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, exposed to all the aaneek on invasions ae 
without, and convulsions within. 





He has endeavored to prevent the Population of these States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturaliza 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 
He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone for the tenure of their offices, and 





He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our People and eat out their substance. 
He has kept among us, in times of Peace, Standing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 
He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the Civil Power, 


He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to 
their Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; For protecting them, by a mock Trial from 
Punishment for any Murders which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States; 


For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury; 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences; 


For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighboring Province,' establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
Boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these Colonies; 


For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and altering, fundamentally, the Forms of our Governments; 


For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with Power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


1 a neighboring Province, Quebec, which England had acquired as a result of the French and Indian War. According to the Quebec Act of 1774, French Civil Law was 
established, a royal governor was appointed, and the boundaries were enlarged to include much of the country between the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. 
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He has abdicated Government here by 
declaring us out of his Protection, and 
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He has plundered our seas, ravaged our . ~ Wouper—D 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the Japa Secees, 
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Lives of our People. a ™ 


He is, at this time, transporting large Armies 
of foreign Mercenaries to complete the 
works of death, desolation, and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of Cruelty Yl Vg i (A 
and Perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most ST hornae Mom hk Gow 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. 
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He has constrained our fellow Citizens, 
taken Captive on the high Seas, to bear 
Arms against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 





He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian Savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 


In every stage of these Oppressions, We have Petitioned for Redress, in the most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People. 


Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which, would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
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We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind—Enemies in 
War—in Peace, Friends. 


We, Therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in General Congress Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, Do, in the Name and by the Authority of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly Publish and 
Declare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, Free and Independent States; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as 
Free and Independent States, they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts 
and Things which Independent States may of right do. And, for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor. 


The Boston Tea en 






harbor: The midnight raid, Soa nwat as She “Boston Tea eee was in protest o sritish ament’s Tea / ly 
designed to save the faltering East India Company by greatly lowering its tea tax and Saati ita ail moHOpONO on n the Americans tea nae. 
When three tea ships arrived in Boston Harbor, the colonists 
demanded that the tea be returned to England. Samuel Adams 
organized the “tea party” with about 60 members of the Sons of 
Liberty, his underground resistance group. The British tea was 
dumped in Boston Harbor on the night of December 16. 


As a result British shut down Boston Harbor until the whole loss of 


tea were defrayed. 


The constant, and ever-increasing, demands from the British 
infuriated the American patriots and that led the whole story down the 
Road to Revolution. It was a symbolic f natior 

inspiration for the colonists to become more and more independent, 
the culmination of these events incited the fire of patriotism in the 
Americans and led to the breakout of the Revolutionary War. 





Founding Fathers 


Founding father: A leading figure in the founding of the U.S. 


(The most prominent statesmen of America’s Revolutionary generation, responsible for the successful war for colonial 
independence from Great Britain) 


John Adams/ George Washington/ Thomas Jefferson/ Thomas Paine/ Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Paine: 

> English-American writer and political pamphleteer 

> The greatest propagandist of the Revolution 

» Put revolutionary thoughts into action 

» Master of persuasion 

> Use clarity, brilliance and force 

> Author of Common Sense 

> Works: 

The right of man 


The age of reason 
American crisis 
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Common sense (1776) 


% Paine’s pamphlet, asserting that “ nothing can settle our affairs so expeditiously as an open and determined Declaration for 
Independence” 


¥ Seeking to arouse men’s emotions 
Y paving the way for the Declaration of Independence _ 
¥ Arguing two main points: (1) independence from Britain and (2) the creation of a democratic republic 


Themes: 


WARFARE (convincing people to go to war with Britain in order to gain independence) 
INJUSTICE/ PATRIOTISM/ AMERICA'S RELATIONSHIP WITH THE REST OF EUROPE/ THE PROBLEMS WITH MONARCHY 


George Washington 
“* American general and commander in chief of the colonial armies in the American Revolution (1775-1783) 


“* The first president of the United States (1789-1797) 


John Adams 
“* The first vice president (1789-97) 


“* The second president (1797-1801) of the United States. 
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Thomas Jefferson 
* Draftsman of the Declaration of Independence (1776) 
*“* Second vice president (1797-1801) 


“+ Third president (1801-09) 


The Declaration of Independence 

* A document drafted by Thomas Jefferson 

* Written and signed six months after Common Sense 

* Approved by the Continental Congress (body of delegates from the thirteen colonies) on July 4, 1776 
¢ Announcing the separation of 13 North American British colonies from Great Britain 

- Reviewing the causes of the quarrel with Britain 

The American Revolution or United States War of Independence, (1775-1783) 

- The war between the thirteen colonies and Britain 


* Until early in 1778 the conflict was a civil war within the British Empire 


* Afterward it became an international war as France (in 1778), Spain (in 1779), and the Netherlands (in 1780) joined the colonies 


* Colonies won political independence in 1783 and went on to form the United States of America 
Some causes of the American Revolution 


Distance from Britain (8000 miles) 
Imposing high taxes on colonies 
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Having no direct representative in British Parliament 
"No Taxation Without Representation” 
Corrupt British officials and soldiers control over the colonists 


Political, Social and Economic effects of the American Revolution 
¢ The creation of state constitutions 

* More people gaining the right to vote 

¢ Ending restrictions in trade 

* Opening new markets and new trade relationships 


* More freedom and opportunities for women 
Benjamin Franklin: 


Sense of being American 


Repealing the stamp act 


Work: poor Richard Almanack, the whistle, the way to wealth, autobiography to his son 


The whistle: parable 
How an(extravagant purchase in his childhood taught him a lesson 


Question himself beyond buying every item 
Observe people who gave too much for their whistle 


There is no need to impress others with objects; you should stop changing and be yourself 
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Chapter Three Jo 
ee 


Carly ational (Period 


> Louisiana Purchase 


> Washington Irving 
> James Fenimore Cooper - The Deerslayer 


Louisiana Purchase 


The first inhabitants of Louisiana were the Native Americans! The earliest known tribes date back to about 3,000 years ago. That was even 
before the Roman Empire developed! There were over 20 tribes of Indians located in Louisiana. 


The first European explorers to this state were Spanish, but since they didn't find any gold or silver they lost interest and left. The French were 
the first ones to try to settle the rugged lands of Louisiana. French explorer La Salle came down the Mississippi from Canada in 1682 and 
named the new territory he found Louisiana in honor of France's King Louis XIV. 


This new territory changed hands in 1762 because France lost the French and Indian War. The treaty of Fontainebleau gave Spain control of 
Louisiana. Nobody told the French Settlers living there until 1764! The Spanish didn't have control for very long. In 1800 another treaty gave 
control of Louisiana back to France. 


In 1803, the U.S. with only 27 years old, was growing very rapidly and people were moving farther west in search of more land for crops and 
livestock. The land that the United States owned at the time was becoming too crowded and President Thomas Jefferson felt it was in his new 
country's best interest to gain control of New Orleans because of its port that would give lots of control to America and help out lots of farmers. 
President Jefferson sent diplomats to France to ask Napoleon if he would sell the city. Napoleon decided to sell the entire Louisiana territory for 
just $15 million. The Louisiana Purchase nearly doubled the size of the United States! Thirteen of their present states came from this territory. 
In just 41 years the people living in the Louisiana territory belonged to three different countries! 


Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota west of the Mississippi River, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, nearly all of Kansas, the 
portions of Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado east of the Rocky Mountains, and Louisiana west of the Mississippi River but including the city 
of New Orleans. 


After the Louisiana territory split into smaller pieces, what we now know as Louisiana officially became a state in 1812. It was the 18th state 
admitted into the Union. 





Early National Period 


Thomas Jefferson was in his early thirties when he drafted the Declaration of Independence. When he died at eighty-three, the nation which he 
had helped establish was well on the way to achieving the continental destiny of which the Founding Fathers had dreamed. The Louisiana 
Purchase had pushed the territory of the United States westward to the Rocky Mountains. The vast frontier wilderness beyond the Appalachians 
lay open to settlement. The West beckoned and the pioneers followed. Trappers, Indian fighters, traders, and settlers—on foot or by Conestoga 
wagon—they moved west. As the Cumberland Road stretched into Ohio and barges went the length of the Erie Canal, the westward surge 
accelerated. 


The generation which founded the nation had been born citizens of the British Empire. The generation which followed grew up as Americans. 
They thought in terms of national, not colonial, achievement. They were manufacturers building small factories all over New England, soldiers 
and sailors repelling the British in the War of 1812, frontiersmen glorying in the fact that “common men” could elect Jackson to the presidency. 
And they were the generation of writers who put the American scene and the American spirit into literature. 


The roll call of great American writers begins with the writers of this Early National Period—Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, James 
Fenimore Cooper, and Edgar Allan Poe. Unlike Franklin, Paine, Jefferson, and their contemporaries, whose chief purpose in writing was 
utilitarian, the object of these later writers was to entertain. Their best writings were imaginative. Instead of factual articles and speeches meant 
to persuade the reader, for the most part they wrote short stories, poetry, and novels. 


The careers of the writers of the Early National Period differed in a second important way from the careers of the late eighteenth-century writers. 
All of these, including Franklin, wrote in the manner of British authors who had flourished in the past. Irving and Bryant started as imitators of 
older English writers, and Irving to some extent always echoed his early British teachers. In time, however, these early nineteenth-century 
writers caught up with the contemporary parade. Together they won for American writing an honored place in the literature of the world. 
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Washington Irving 


Washington Irving's mother suggested his name. “George Washington's work is ended," she is reported to have said, “‘and the child shall be 
named for him." 


Mrs. Irving’s words underline the fact that her son's birth came at an important moment in our history. It occurred in New York, April 3, 1783, 
five months before peace was proclaimed between Great Britain and the colonies. Washington Irving was to live all but the first few months of 
his long life not as a British colonist but as a citizen of a young republic. His best writings appeared in the Early National Period. 


Although the general trend in the young republic was away from the stem religiousness of colonial days, Washington Irving's father, a zealous 
Scotch Presbyterian, held that everything enjoyable was wicked. For family reading he prescribed the Bible, the catechism, and that Puritan 
masterpiece by John Bunyan, Pilgrims Progress. He made a great effort to pass along his harsh 
beliefs, his strict rules for living, to his son. 


But Irving's mother, an Englishwoman, was tender and kind, and four brothers and three sisters—all 
older than Washington—already had rebelled against their father’s dour faith. Moreover, the boy's 
environment seemed to encourage play rather than piety. The town of New York, so travelers said, 
was the gayest in all the country. There the fashionably dressed belles and beaux enjoyed the society 
of the drawing room and the ballroom and knew the excitement of the arts—music, literature, and the 
drama. And a New York boy in the upper middle class was bound to feel the influence of his 
surroundings. 


In a series of schools he attended before leaving classrooms for good, he learned as little as his 
teachers allowed. He wandered around New York and its fringes, sailing boats in the straits of Hell 
Gate, standing by the harbor and watching ships move seaward, exploring nearby farms, or hunting 
squirrels in the woods along the Hudson. He took drawing lessons and learned to play the flute. In 
time, he discovered the fascination of the playhouse. Whenever he could afford it, he went in the 
evening to a nearby theater. There he watched the actors until nine, when he hurried home for family 
prayers. After prayers, he quickly climbed to his room, slipped through his window, clambered down 
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the roof, and ran to the theater so that he might enjoy the last part of the show. And his favorite books were not religious tomes but accounts of 
travel to far countries and adventure stories such as Robinson Crusoe and Sinbad the Sailor. 


Washington's father wished him to study for the ministry, but instead, after some family counsels, he followed the example of his brother John 
and entered a law office to study law.. His easygoing life had not prepared him for what he called “the dull routine of a lawyer's office." 
Moreover, his health, never robust, caused him to discontinue his studies, and from 1804 until 1806 he traveled in Europe. Eventually he passed 
his bar examinations, but he never did much with his legal training. With an indulgent family eager to satisfy his every whim, he drifted into a 
gay life which happened to furnish the first impetus toward literature. 


Curly-haired, handsome, pleasant in manner and with a fine spontaneous smile, young Irving had a talent for good fellowship. He became a 
consistent theatergoer. He became a boon companion of the gallants of the town. A group of them which he joined had gay times when their 
informal club got together. It called itself ‘The Nine Worthies” or “The Lads of Kilkenny." It dined in the most fashionable or the most 
picturesque public houses; then the members chatted and sang for hours on end. 


Irving's interests and those of his friends led him to try his hand at writing. His first published pieces, which he wrote when nineteen and twenty, 
were jocose newspaper essays about fashions, marriage customs, dueling, and the theater. In 1807 and 1808, Irving, his brother William, and his 
friend James K. Paulding wrote and published a series of papers in which the talk of the Worthies figured largely. The periodical was called 
Salmagundi, after a spicy appetizer, and it was put out at intervals— whenever its easygoing editors managed to write out enough material to fill 
an issue. They offered satirical sketches of social climbers, politicians, military men, critics, and, of course, the belles whose company they so 
enjoyed. The society folk of New York read the magazine with delight and amusement. 


Irving’s next book pushed the satire of his native city into the past. He and his brother Peter started to write A H as a parody of a pompous and 
dull book by S. L. Mitchell, The Picture of New York, published in 1807. When Irving’s brother withdrew from the collaboration, Irving, as he 
put it, “altered the plan of the work.” “Discarding all idea of parody,” he said, “I determined that what had been originally intended as an 
introductory sketch should comprise the whole work, and afford a comic history of the city.” The result, published in 1809, was a playful 
account of New York (as the title page modestly proclaimed) "from the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty . . . being the 
only Authentic History of the Times that has ever been, or ever will be Published.” Supposedly written by an antiquarian named Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, it told hilarious stories about the old-time Dutch governors and playfully spoofed some of the leading Dutch families. 
Descendants of those families at first did not appreciate the humor very well. An old lady in Albany, for instance, misplaced her elegant manners 
long enough to say, with fervor, that she wished she could horsewhip the author. “It was a confounded impudent thing,” Irving said years later, 
“in such a youngster as I was to be meddling in this way with old family names.” But New Yorkers who were not so touchy and folk outside of 
New York, some of them in Great Britain, thought the book very funny. The great contemporary novelist Sir Walter Scott said that he laughed at 
it until his sides ached, and, years later, Charles Dickens read and reread his copy until he wore it to pieces. 
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IRVING AND ROMANTICISM: A History of New York won wide recognition for its author. It hardly would have been surprising if its 
reception had caused its author to decide, once and for all, to earn his living by writing. But nothing of the sort happened. For one thing, the 
family was enjoying good times financially, and Irving's brothers were happy to share the large returns from their importing business with their 
favorite. For another thing, Irving was still lamenting—as indeed he had been while writing his history—the recent death of a young woman, 
Matilda Hoffman, to whom he had been engaged. The tragic end of a romance which he was to remember to his dying day (he was never to 
marry) had weakened his initiative. 


So there were still more years of indecision and inaction. Then the beginning of a new stage in his career was marked by his going to Europe for 
a stay which, unexpectedly, lasted for seventeen years. 


In 1815, as Irving was making plans for a pleasant tour of Europe, a real need arose for him to go to England. As a result of the War of 1812, the 
Irving family’s importing business was in a bad tangle and there seemed to be a chance that Irving might be of assistance in straightening out the 
firm’s affairs. But even such a greenhorn as he soon saw that the task was hopeless. Irving did everything in his power to postpone the crash; in 
spite of his best efforts, in 1818 the Irving firm was forced into bankruptcy. It was only at this time that Irving made up his mind that, if possible, 
he would use his pen to earn a living. 


England at that time was quite unfriendly to Americans and critical of American writing. Travelers and critics agreed that the United States 
lagged woefully behind the world in art and literature. In February 1819, the British Critic said: 


The Americans have no national literature, and no learned men. . . . The talents of our transatlantic brethren show themselves chiefly in political 
pamphlets. The Americans are too young to rival in literature the old nations of Europe. They have neither history, nor romance, nor poetry, nor 
legends on which to exercise their genius and kindle their imagination. The inhabitants of the United States will never have to boast of a native 
poetry, or a native music.... 


Shortly after this, Sydney Smith, English wit and critic, was asking in The Edinburgh Review: “In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an 
American book? or goes to an American play? or looks at an American picture?” Some writers went so far as to suggest that life in the wilds of 
the North American continent had brutalized the inhabitants and had finally produced a degenerate race of men. 


It was in this hostile atmosphere that Irving again turned to writing. In his earlier works his style had not been very different from that of 
Franklin and the other eighteenth-century writers. His first papers had been signed with the pseudonym Jonathan Oldstyle; and he was an old- 
style writer—one who echoed the voices of British authors such as Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith, all of whom had died before he was born. 
Now he turned from the outmoded tradition that Salmagundi and A History of New York represented and embraced the spirit of the new 
Romantic Movement. Many trends made up this movement, but we may note three in particular: (1) An emphasis upon emotion in literature— 
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emotion ranging from sentimentality to deep reeling. (2) A great interest in the picturesque elements of the past. (3) An enthusiasm about 
portraying national life and character—such an enthusiasm as is evident, for example, in Scott’s narrative poems and in his historical novels. 


Various influences had turned Irving toward this literary movement which was underway in several parts of the Old World. As far back as 1810 
Sir Walter Scott’s thrilling narrative poem about old-time Scotland, The Lady of the Lake, had come into Irving’s hands, and he had read it with 
great pleasure. This had been followed by Byron’s poetic romances, Childe Harold, The Corsair, and others, which also pleased him. During his 
years in England, Irving had met many British authors, and talked with them about their new enthusiasms. 


More important, during a holiday late in the August of 1817, he paid a visit to Sir Walter Scott. He rode up to Scott’s home, Abbotsford, in a 
post chaise, and sent in a letter of introduction. Soon, Scott’s hunting dogs came barking out to the road, and then the famous author himself, 
wearing “an old green shooting coat, with a dog-whistle at the button hole,” came out and hospitably greeted him. Scott had admired A History 
of New York, and he found Irving attractive personally. Therefore he welcomed his visitor warmly, put him up for four days, rambled around the 
countryside with him, and just about talked Irving’s arm off. 


Irving discovered that his host was the very embodiment of what he admired—an author who, in a light-hearted spirit, wrote of the lore of his 
own countryside. “I never met with an antiquarian so delightful, either in his writings or his conversation,” said Irving, “cand the quiet subacid 
humor that was prone to mingle with his disquisitions gave them, to me, a peculiar and exquisite flavor.” What is more, Scott probably told 
Irving that treasures of the kind he sought might be found in German literature; for soon the American author plunged into the study of German. 
In May 1818, he wrote a friend, “I have been for some time past engaged in the study of the German language and have got so far as to be able 
to read and splutter a little. It is a severe task, and has required hard study; but the rich mine of German literature holds forth abundant reward.” 


The Sketch Book, issued in installments in 1819 and 1820, shows how well Irving had learned the lessons Scott and the other romantic writers 
had taught him. Most of this series of papers consisted of charming essays on English life and manners, but it is chiefly remembered today for 
two short stories, “Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 


The Sketch Book appeared in America first, and Irving waited impatiently in England for news of its reception to make its slow way across the 
ocean. He had sent off the first number in March 1819. At the end of July he was still waiting—‘a little nervous,” he said. He received no word 
until September 9, a few days before the third number appeared in the United States. 


The news, when it finally came, was wonderful. Irving said that he was so “overwhelmed” by the praise that he feared “it could not be real.” The 
later numbers as well as the first were hailed by American critics and readers alike as masterpieces. English publishers, who had been cool when 
Irving first offered them the pieces in the collection, now were willing to print the entire volume. The English public joined the American public 
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in making it a success. British readers were very pleased with Irving’s pictures of England. Here, they said, was an American who appreciated 
them—one who at times portrayed. English life as well as their own best authors had. The British Critic, which had been so harsh in February 
1819, said in November 1820: 


We would gladly believe, and will take our author’s word for the fact, that a country in which the author of these Sketches received his education 
and formed his opinions, cannot be deserving of all the bitter sarcasm and reproach which writers in this island have heaped upon it. For our own 
parts, we hope to see the day when all animosities and mean jealousies between this country and that of our author will be sunk in oblivion. A 
few such writers as this before us, on both sides of the Atlantic, would do more to promote this happy consummation than could be effected, 
possibly, by events of apparently much greater moment. 


Irving’s genial writing also improved the feelings of Americans toward the British. He showed his countrymen the charm of British life, and he 
helped them appreciate the real virtues of the English. Professor Henry Seidel Canby, a twentieth-century American critic, pictures Irving as “an 
American Marco Polo, bringing home the romance of other countries, bearing their gifts of suavity, detachment, ease, and beauty to a raw 
country dependent upon its vulgar strength, stronger in brains than in manners, yet not devoid in a craving for civility.”1 Publication of The 
Sketch Book was the turning point in Irving’s career. Other books written during the period—Bracehridge (1822) and Tales of a Traveller 
(1824)—-were also successful. These books also were shaped by the romantic influence. As Irving wrote of England or of other countries, he 
showed that he loved, as he said, “to loiter about lire ruined castle, to meditate on the falling tower, to escape, in short, from the commonplace 
realities of the present, and lose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of the past.” In his most successful short stories—“Rip Van Winkle” and 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” in The Sketch Book and “The Devil and Tom Walker” in Tales of a Traveller—he did these things: (1) Like 
Scott, he told legendary and historical narratives about his own native countryside. (2) Like Scott, he treated his legendary lore lightly or. semi- 
humorously. (3) He drew upon German literature for the suggestion of legends, which he adapted to the American scene. (4) Like most romantic 
writers, he so wrote as to express emotion and to create an emotional effect. Thus this famous author allied himself with the leaders of the world- 
wide Romantic Movement, and, by his example, helped American writers fall into step with the writers of their day. 
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James Fenimore Cooper 


James Fenimore Cooper was born five years before Bryant, six years after Irving. Until he was past thirty he lived an active life in which 
authorship had no part. Yet once he had taken up his pen, like Bryant and Irving he found new materials for literature in a youthful nation. And 
he surpassed both in national and world-wide fame. 


When Fenimore was a year old, his family moved from his birthplace, Burlington, New Jersey, to the new settlement of Cooperstown, which his 
father had laid out on the shore of Otsego Lake in New York. Though the boy lived in a fine manor house on a thousand-acre tract, his home was 
surrounded by wilderness, and in many ways his was the life of a frontier boy. He learned to use the bow and arrow, to ride horseback, to fish, to 
shoot. He heard much about Indians who not long before had lived in the forests and had paddled canoes on the lake. He often came upon 
remnants of old blockhouses once used to fight the Indians; he heard reminiscences of hot skirmishes; and he encountered some members of the 
Oneida tribe who still camped in the woods. 


At thirteen—not an unusual age for college freshmen at the time—he entered Yale. Studies were not attractive to him. Not surprisingly he was 
expelled during his second year for a prank; the story is that he tied a donkey to his tutor s chair. Next he was sent to sea for a year on a merchant 
ship, and on his return he was commissioned as a midshipman in the Navy. After three years he left the sea to marry. Since his bride did not 
cherish the role of a sailors wife, he settled down as a gentleman farmer. During nine years he moved back and forth between Cooperstown and 
the Westchester home of his wife's family. 


This outdoor man with his craggy tanned features was living in a newly built farmhouse in Scarsdale when, surprisingly, he turned author— 
surprisingly because he was a contented country squire, he had trouble writing even a letter, and he had shown no interest in creative authorship. 
One evening he flung aside a dull English novel and told his wife he could write a better novel himself. To the astonishment of both his wife and 
daughter (and perhaps even himself) he did write a novel, Precaution, which was published in 1820. 


It is questionable that he had made good his boast, for it would be hard to find many novels duller than this one. It had English characters and 
settings and an English plot, and Cooper was handicapped by the fact that he knew nothing about England at first hand. The book made hardly 
any impression. 
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Instead of being discouraged, Cooper set his jaw and started another novel. (He was a 
hot-tempered man who over the years spent much time, energy, and money in legal 
battles.) Luckily, this time he hit upon a congenial subject. He had always loved 
history, especially that of New York State. He had frequently heard an old neighbor 
retell his experiences as a fighter in the New York highlands during the Revolutionary 
War. Another neighbor and long-time family friend, the statesman John Jay, told him 
about a secret agent whom he had employed to spy upon the British. Writing The Spy 
(1821), Cooper, as he said, “chose patriotism for his theme” and selected his hero “as 
the best illustration of his subject.” The story of Harvey Birch’s adventures as a secret 
agent during the American Revolution succeeded both in America and abroad, and 
launched its author upon a very successful career in fiction writing. 


Cooper wrote thirty-three novels as well as volumes of social comment, naval history, 
and travel. Some novels, The Pilot (1823), for example, used his knowledge of life at 
sea and won him fame as an early creator of sea stories. But the best and most famous 
group of books he wrote derived authority from his boyhood memories of life in a 
frontier settlement. This was the Leatherstocking Series, so called from one of the 
names applied to their frontiersman hero, Natty Bumppo, one of the most memorable 
characters in American fiction. There are five books in the series: (1) The Pioneers 
(1823); (2) The Last of the Mohicans (1826); (3) The Prairie (1827); (4) The Pathfinder 
(1840); and (5) The Deerslayer (1841).! To read the story of Natty Bumppo from youth 
to old age one must read these novels not in the order of composition but, following the 
numbering above, in this order: 5, 2, 4, 1, 3. 





The order in which the books were written shows that they were started without a plan and composed at random, sometimes after long intervals. 
Not until after publication did Cooper notice that he had changed the name of a character midway through a novel and that at one point he had 
aged his hero two years in a few paragraphs. There were other signs that the impetuous Cooper had been hasty and careless about details. His 


1 See the selection from The Deerslayer beginning on page 198. A guide to discussion 
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style was far from polished, and at times his characters seemed to be reading their lines instead of talking them. Also he followed other writers of 
the day in making the “gentlemen” in his novels stuffy—‘clothes upon sticks,” as James Russell Lowell put it, His “ladies” (or “females’’), again 
in Lowell’s words, 


... from one model don’t vary, 
All sappy as maples and flat as the prairie. 


Despite these faults, his books, the Leatherstocking Series in particular, are great achievements. Cooper learned much about writing historical 
adventure stories from Sir Walter Scott, and he wrote with great gusto, probably because his narratives were a sort of outlet for a man of action 
who had turned to writing. Dealing as Scott and other romantic writers had with historical or legendary characters and happenings, Cooper, in 
his tales about Natty Bumppo, unfolded an epic account. Leatherstocking is clearly a product unique to America, a frontiersman swhose 
character and actions are shaped by the forest in which he lives. The Indians, too, as Natty is fond of saying, have their own “gifts and natur’ and 
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trainin’,” their codes, their ways of fighting, of treating their captives. They are firmly placed in unmistakably American settings. 


Though modern readers may squirm as they read Coopers long descriptions, the author should be credited for doing something similar to 
Bryant— putting into fiction our own mountains, forest“ lake?, streams, and prairies. Moreover, he was a magnificent storyteller, and the stories 
he told, though based on history, are full of danger, hairbreadth escapes, brave deeds. Cooper is widely regarded as the first great American 
novelist. 


ion The DeerslayeH 


The events of The Deerslayer, from which the following selection is taken, take place between 1740 and 1745. Natty Bumppo, at 
this time a young man, has been reared by the Delaware Indians. He therefore has been trained in the ways of the forest and of the 
Indians. His closest friend is a young Delaware chief, Chingachgook, who is engaged to an Indian girl named Hist. This girl has 
been stolen by the Hurons and adopted into their tribe. In attempting her rescue, Deerslayer has himself been captured by the 
Hurons. 





It was one of the common expedients of H the savages, on such occasions, to put the nerves of their victims to the severest proofs. On the other 
hand, it was a im matter of Indian pride to betray no yielding to terror or pain, but for the prisoner to provoke his enemies to such acts of 


violence as would soonest produce death. Many a warrior had been known to bring his own sufferings to a more speedy termination, by taunting 
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reproaches and reviling language, when he found that his physical system was giving way under the agony of sufferings produced by a hellish 
ingenuity that might well eclipse all that has been said of the infernal devices of religious persecution. This happy expedient of taking refuge 
from the ferocity of his foes in their passions was denied Deerslayer, however, by his peculiar notions of the duty of a white man; and he had 
stoutly made up his mind to endure everything in preference to disgracing his color. 


No sooner did the young men understand that they were at liberty to commence than some of the boldest and most forward among them sprang 
into the arena, tomahawk in hand. Here they prepared to throw that dangerous weapon, the object being to strike the tree as near as possible to 
the victim's head without absolutely hitting him. This was so hazardous an experiment that none but those who were known to be exceedingly 
expert with the weapon were allowed to enter the lists1 at all, lest an early death might interfere with the expected entertainment. In the truest 
hands, it was seldom that the captive escaped injury in these trials; and it often happened that death followed even when the blow was not 
premeditated. In the particular case of our hero, Rivenoak and the older warriors were apprehensive that the example of the Panther’s fate might 
prove a motive with some fiery spirit suddenly to sacrifice his conqueror, when the temptation of effecting it in precisely the same manner, and 
possibly with the identical weapon with which the warrior had fallen, offered. This circumstance, of itself, rendered the ordeal of the tomahawk 
doubly critical for the Deerslayer. 


It would seem, however, that all who now entered what we shall call the lists were more disposed to exhibit their own dexterity than to resent the 
deaths of their comrades. Each prepared himself for the trial with the feelings of rivalry rather than with the desire for vengeance; and for the 
first few minutes the prisoner had little more connection with the result than grew out of the interest that necessarily attached itself to a living 
target. The young men were eager, instead of being fierce, and Rivenoak thought he still saw signs of being able to save the life of the captive 
when the vanity of the young men had been gratified, always admitting that it was not sacrificed to the delicate experiments that were about to be 
made. 


The first youth who presented himself for the trial was called the Raven, having as yet had no opportunity of obtaining a more warlike sobriquet. 
He was remarkable for high pretension rather than for skill or exploits, and those who knew his character thought the captive in imminent danger 
when he took his stand and poised the tomahawk. Nevertheless, the young man was good-natured, and no thought was uppermost in his mind 
other than the desire to make a better cast than any of his fellows. Deerslayer got an inkling of this warrior’s want of reputation by the 
injunctions that he had received from the seniors, who, indeed, would have objected to his appearing in the arena at all but for an influence 
derived from his father, an aged warrior of great merit, who was then in the lodges of the tribe. Still, our hero maintained an appearance of self- 
possession. He had made up his mind that his hour was come, and it would have been a mercy, instead of a calamity, to fall by the unsteadiness 
of the first hand that was raised against him. 
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After a suitable number of flourishes and gesticulations that promised much more than he could perform, the Raven let the tomahawk quit his 
hand. The weapon whirled through the air with the usual evolutions, cut a chip from the sapling to which the prisoner was bound, within a few 
inches of his cheek, and stuck in a large oak that grew several yards behind him. This was decidedly a bad effort, and a common sneer 
proclaimed as much, to the great mortification of the young man. On the other hand, there was a general but suppressed murmur of admiration at 
the steadiness with which the captive stood the trial. The head was the only part he could move, and this had been purposely left free, that the 
tormentors might have the amusement, and the tormented endure the shame, of dodging and otherwise attempting to avoid the blows. Deerslayer 
disappointed these hopes by a command of nerve that rendered his whole body as immovable as the tree to which he was bound. Nor did he even 
adopt the natural and usual expedient of shutting his eyes, the firmest and oldest warrior of the red men never having more disdainfully denied 
himself this advantage, under similar circumstances. 


The Raven had no sooner made his unsuccessful and puerile effort than he was succeeded by Le Daim-Mose, or the Moose, a middle-aged 
watrior, who was particularly skillful in the use of the tomahawk, and from whose attempt the spectators confidently looked for gratification. 
This man had none of the good nature of the Raven, but he would gladly have sacrificed the captive to his hatred of the palefaces generally, were 
it not for the greater interest he felt in his own success as one particularly skillful in the use of this weapon. He took his stand quietly but with an 
air of confidence, poised his little ax but a single instant, advanced a foot with a quick motion, and threw. Deerslayer saw the keen instrument 
whirling toward him, and believed all was over; still he was not touched. The tomahawk had actually bound the head of the captive to the tree by 
carrying before it some of his hair, having buried itself deep beneath the soft bark. A general yell expressed the delight of the spectators, and the 
Moose felt his heart soften a little toward the prisoner, whose steadiness of nerve alone enabled him to give this evidence of his consummate 
skill. 


Le Daim-Mose was succeeded by the Bounding Boy, or Le Gargori qui Bondi, who came leaping into the circle like a hound or a goat at play. 
This was one of those elastic youths whose muscles seemed always in motion, and who either affected or who from habit was actually unable to 
move in any other manner than by showing the antics just mentioned. Nevertheless he was both brave and skillful, and had gained the respect of 
his people by deeds in war as well as success in the hunts. A far nobler name would long since have fallen to his share had not a Frenchman of 
rank inadvertendy given him this sobriquet, which he religiously preserved as coming from his great father who lived beyond the wide salt lake. 
The Bounding Boy slipped about in front of the captive, menacing him with his tomahawk, now on one side and now on another and then again 
in front, in the vain hope of being able to extort some sign of fear by this parade of danger. At length Deer-slayers patience became exhausted by 
all this mummery, and he spoke for the first time since the trial had actually commenced. 


“Throw away, Huron!” he cried, “or your tomahawk will forget its arrnd.7 Why do you keep loping about like a fa’an8 that's showing its dam 
how well it can skip, when you’re a warrior grown, yourself, and a warrior grown defies you and all your silly antics’? Throw, or the Huron gals 
will laugh in your face.” 
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Although not intended to produce such an effect, the last words aroused the “Bounding” warrior to fury. The same nervous excitability which 
rendered him so active in his person made it difficult to repress his feelings, and the words were scarcely past the lips of the speaker than the 
tomahawk left the hand of the Indian. Nor \yas it cast without good will, and a fierce determination to slay. Had the intention been less deadly, 
the danger might have been greater. The aim was uncertain, and the weapon glanced near the cheek of the captive, slightly cutting the shoulder 
in its evolutions. This was the first instance in which any other object than that of terrifying the prisoner and of displaying skill had been 
manifested; and the Bounding Boy was immediately led from the arena and was warmly rebuked for his intemperate haste, which had come so 
near defeating all the hopes of the band. 


To this irritable person succeeded several other young warriors, who not only hurled the tomahawk but who cast the knife, a far more dangerous 
experiment, with reckless indifference; yet they always manifested a skill that prevented any injury to the captive. Several times Deerslayer was 
grazed, but in no instance did he receive what might be termed a wound. The unflinching firmness with which he faced his assailants, more 
especially in the sort of rally with which this trial terminated, excited a profound respect in the spectators; and when the chiefs announced that 
the prisoner had well withstood the trials of the knife and the tomahawk, there was not a single individual in the band who really felt any 
hostility toward him, with the exception of Sumach9 10 and the Bounding Boy. These two discontented spirits got together, it is true, feeding 
each others ire; but, as yet, their malignant feelings were confined very much to themselves, 
though there existed the danger that the others, ere long, could not fail to be excited by their own 
efforts into that demoniacal state which usually accompanied all similar scenes among the red men. 


Rivenoak now told his people that the paleface had proved himself to be a man. He might live with 
the Delawares, but he had not been made woman with that tribe. He wished to know whether it was 
the desire of the Hurons to proceed any further. Even the gentlest of the females, however, had 
received too much satisfaction in the late trials to forego their expectations of a gratifying 
exhibition; and there was but one voicel0 in the request to proceed. The politic chief, who had 
some such desire to receive so celebrated a hunter into his tribe as a European minister had to 
devise a new and available means of taxation, sought every plausible means of arresting the trial in 
season; for he well knew if permitted to go far enough to arouse the more ferocious passions of the 
tormentors, it would be as easy to dam the waters of the great lakes of his own region as to attempt 
to arrest them in their bloody career. He therefore called four or five of the best marksmen to him 
and bid them put the captive to the proof of the rifle, while, at the same time, he cautioned them 
touching the necessity of their maintaining their own credit by the closest attention to the manner 
of exhibiting their skill. 
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When Deerslayer saw the chosen warriors step into the circle with their arms prepared for service, he felt some such relief as the miserable 
sufferer who had long endured the agonies of disease feels at the certain approach of death. Any trifling variance in the aim of this formidable 
weapon would prove fatal, since, the head being the target, or rather the point it was desired to graze without injury, an inch or two of difference 
in the line of projection must at once determine the question of life or death. 


In the torture by the rifle there was none of the latitude permitted that appeared in the case of even Gessler’s apple, a hair’s-breadth being, in 
fact, the utmost limits that an expert marksman would allow himself on an occasion like this. Victims were frequently shot through the head by 
too eager or unskillful hands; and it often occurred that, exasperated by the fortitude and taunts of the prisoner, death was dealt intentionally in a 
moment of ungovernable irritation. All this Deerslayer well knew, for it was in relating the traditions of such scenes, as well as of the battles and 
victories of their people, that the old men beguiled the long winter evenings in their cabins. He now fully expected the end of his career, and 
experienced a sort of melancholy pleasure in the idea that he was to fall by a weapon as much beloved as the rifle. 


The warriors prepared to exhibit their skill, as there was a double object in view: that of putting; the constancy of the captive to the proof, and 
that of showing how steady were the hands of the marksmen under circumstances of excitement. The distance was small, and, in one sense, safe. 
But in diminishing the distance taken by the tormentors, the trial to the nerves of the captive was essentially increased. The face of Deerslayer, 
indeed, was just removed sufficiently from the ends of the guns to escape the effects of the flash, and his steady eye was enabled to look directly 
into their muzzles, as it might be, in anticipation of the fatal messenger that was to issue from each. The cunning Hurons well knew this fact; and 
scarce one leveled his piece without first causing it to point as near as possible at the Tore Jiead of the prisoner, in the hope that his fortitude 
would fail him, and that the band would enjoy the triumph of seeing a victim quail under their ingenious cruelty. Nevertheless, each of the 
competitors was still careful not to injure, the disgrace of striking prematurely being second only to that of failing altogether in attaining the 
object. 


Shot after shot was made, all the bullets coming in close proximity to the Deerslayers head, without touching it. Still, no one could detect even 
the twitching of a muscle on the part of the captive, or the slightest winking of an eye. This indomitable resolution, which so much exceeded 
everything of its kind that any present had before witnessed, might be referred to three distinct causes. The first was resignation to his fate, 
blended with natural steadiness of deportment, for our hero had calmly made up his mind that he must die, and preferred this mode to any other; 
the second was his great familiarity with this particular weapon, which deprived it of all the terror that is usually connected with the mere form 
of the danger; and the third was this familiarity carried out in practice, to a degree so nice as to enable the intended victim to tell, within an inch, 
the precise spot where each bullet must strike, for he calculated its range by looking in at the bore of the piece. So exact was Deerslayers 
estimation of the line of fire that his pride finally got the better of his resignation, and, when five or six had discharged their bullets into the trees, 
he could not refrain from expressing his contempt. 
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“You may call this shooting, Mingos,”12 he exclaimed, “but weve squaws among the Delawares, and I have known Dutch gals on the Mohawk, 
that could outdo your greatest indivors. Ondo these arms of mine; put a rifle into my hands; and Til pin the thinnest war lock in your party to any 
tree you can show me, and this at a hundred yards—aye, or at two hundred, if the object can be seen—nineteen shots in twenty—or, for that 
matter, twenty in twenty, if the piece is creditable and trusty!” 


A low, menacing murmur followed this cool taunt; the ire of the warriors kindled at listening to such, a reproach from one who so far disdained 
their efforts as to refuse even to wink when a rifle was discharged as near his face as could be done without burning it. Rivenoak perceived that 
the moment was critical; and, still retaining his hope of adopting so noted a hunter into his tribe, the politic old chief interposed in time, 
probably, to prevent an immediate resort to that portion of the torture which must necessarily have produced death, through extreme bodily 
suffering if in no other manner. Moving into the center of the irritated group, he addressed them with his usual wily logic and plausible manner, 
at once suppressing the fierce movement that had commenced. 


“T see how it is,” he said. “We have been like the palefaces when they fasten their doors at night, out of fear of the red man. They use so many 
bars that the fire comes and burns them before they can get out. We have bound the Deerslayer too tight; the thongs keep his limbs from shaking, 
and his eyes from shutting. Loosen him; let us see what his own body is really made of.” 


It is often the case when we are thwarted in a cherished scheme that any expedient, however unlikely to succeed, is gladly resorted to, in 
preference to .a total abandonment of the project. So it was with the Hurons. The proposal of the chief found instant favor; and several hands 
were immediately at work cutting and tearing the ropes of bark from the body of our hero. In half a minute Deerslayer stood free from bonds. 
Some time was necessary that he should recover the use of his limbs, the circulation of the blood having been checked by the tightness of the 
ligatures; and this was accorded to him by the politic Riven-oak under the pretense that his body would be more likely to submit to apprehension 
if its true tone were restored, though really with a view to give time to the fierce passions which had been awakened in the bosoms of his young 
men to subside. This ruse succeeded; and Deerslayer, by rubbing his limbs, stamping his feet, and moving about, soon regained the circulation, 
recovering all his physical powers as if nothing had occurred to disturb them. 


It is seldom men think of death in the pride of their health and strength. So it was with Deerslayer. Having been helplessly bound, and, as he had 
every reason to suppose, so lately on the very verge of the other world, to find himself so unexpectedly liberated, in possession of his strength, 
and with a full command of limb, acted on him like a sudden restoration to life, reanimating hopes that he had once absolutely abandoned. From 
that instant all his plans changed, In this he simply obeyed a law of nature; for while we have wished to represent our hero as being resigned to 
his fate, it has been far from our intention to represent him as anxious to die. From the instant that his buoyancy of feeling revived, his thoughts 
were keenly bent on the various projects that presented themselves as modes of evading the designs of his enemies; and he again became the 
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quick-witted, ingenious, and determined woodsman, alive to all his own powers and resources. The change was so great that his mind resumed 
its elasticity; and, no longer thinking of submission, it dwelt only on the devices of the sort of warfare in which he was engaged. 


As soon as Deerslayer was released, the band divided itself in a circle around him in order to hedge him in; and the desire to break down his 
spirit grew in them, precisely as they saw proofs of the difficulty there would be in subduing it. The honor of the band was how involved in the 
issue; and even the female sex lost all its sympathy with suffering, in the desire to save the reputation of the tribe. The voices of the girls, soft 
and melodious as nature had made them, were heard mingling vrith the menaces of the men; and the wrongs of Sumach suddenly assumed the 
character of injuries inflicted on every Huron female. Yielding to this rising tumult the men drew back a little, signifying to the females that they 
left the captive, for a time, in their hands, it being a common practice on such occasions for the women to endeavor to throw the victim into a 
rage by their taunts and revilings, and then to turn him suddenly over to the men in a state of mind that was little favorable to resisting the agony 
of bodily suffering. Nor was this party without the proper instruments for effecting such a purpose. Sumach had a notoriety as a scold; and one 
or two crones had come out with the party, most probably as the conservators of its decency and moral discipline, such things occurring in 
savage as well as civilized life. It is unnecessary to repeat all that ferocity and ignorance could invent for such a purpose, the only difference 
between this outbreaking of feminine anger and a similar scene among ourselves consisting in the figures of speech and the epithets, the Huron 
women calling their prisoner by the names of the lower and least respected animals that were known to themselves. 


But Deerslayers mind was too much occupied to permit him to be disturbed by the abuse of excited hags; and their rage necessarily increasing 
with his indifference, as his indifference increased with their rage, the furies soon rendered themselves impotent by their own excesses. 
Perceiving that the attempt was a complete failure, the warriors interfered to put a stop to this scene, and this so much the more because 
preparations were now seriously making for the commencement of the real tortures, or that which would put the fortitude of the sufferer to the 
test of severe bodily pain... Fragments of dried wood were rapidly collected near the sapling; the splinters which it was intended to thrust into 
the flesh of the victim, previously to lighting, were all collected; and the thongs were already produced to bind him to the tree.... 


Suddenly a young Indian came bounding through the Huron ranks, leaping into the very center of the circle in a way to denote the utmost 
confidence or a temerity bordering on foolhardiness. Five or six sentinels were still watching the lake at different and distant points; and it was 
the first impression of Rivenoak that one of these had come in with tidings of import. Still, the movements of the stranger were so rapid, and his 
war dress, which scarcely left him more drapery than an antique statue, had so little distinguishing about it, that, at the first moment, it was 
impossible to ascertain whether he were friend or foe. Three leaps carried this warrior to the side of Deerslayer. Not till this was effected did the 
stranger bestow a glance on any other object; then he turned and showed the astonished Hurons the noble brow, fine person, and eagle eye of a 
young warrior in the paint and panoply of a Delaware. He had a rifle in each hand, the butts of both resting on the earth, while from one dangled 
its proper pouch and horn. This was Killdeer,18 which even as he looked boldly and in defiance on the crowd around him, he suffered to fall 
back into the hands of the proper owner. The presence of two armed men, though it was in their midst, startled the Hurons. Their rifles were 
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scattered about against the different trees and their only weapons were their knives and tomahawks. Still, they had too much self-possession to 
betray fear. It was little likely that so small a force would assail so strong a band; and each man expected some extraordinary proposition to 
succeed so decisive a step. The stranger did not seem disposed to disappoint them; he prepared to speak. 


“Hurons,” he said, “this earth is very big. The great lakes are big, too; there is room beyond them for the Iroquois; there is room for the 
Delawares on this side. I am Chin-gachgook, the son of Uncas, the kinsman of Tamenund. That paleface is my friend. My heart was heavy when 
I missed him. Come, let us say farewell, and go on our path.” “Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, the Great Serpent13 14 of them you hate!” 
cried Briarthom.15 “If he escape, blood will be in your moccasin prints from this spot to the Canadas.16 1 am all Huron.”17 As the last words 
were uttered, the traitor cast his knife at the naked breast of the Delaware. With a quick movement Chingachgook avoided the blow, the 
dangerous weapon burying its point in a pine. At the next instant a similar weapon glanced from the hand of the Serpent, and quivered in the 
recreant's heart. A minute had scarcely elapsed from the moment in which Chingachgook bounded into the circle, and that in which Briarthom 
fell, like a dog, dead in his tracks. The rapidity of events prevented the Hurons from acting; but this catastrophe permitted no further delay. A 
common exclamation followed, and the whole party was in motion. At this instant a sound unusual to the woods was heard, and every Huron, 
male and female, paused to listen with ears erect and faces filled with expectation. The sound was regular and heavy, as if the earth were struck 
with beetles. Objects became visible among the trees of the background, and a body of troops was seen advancing with measured tread. They 
came upon the charge, the scarlet of the King’s livery shin ng among the bright green foliage of the forest. 


The scene that followed is not easily described. It was one in which wild confusion, despair, and frenzied efforts were so blended as to destroy 
the unity and distinctness of the action. A general yell burst from the enclosed Hurons; it was succeeded by the hearty cheers of England. Still, 
not a musket or rifle was fired, though that steady, measured tramp continued, and the bayonet was seen gleaming in advance of a line that 
counted nearly sixty men. The Hurons were taken at a fearful disadvantage. On three sides was the water, while their formidable and trained foes 
cut them off from flight on the fourth. Each warrior rushed for his arms, and then all on the point, man, woman, and child, eagerly sought cover. 
In this scene of confusion and dismay, however, nothing could surpass the discretion and coolness of Deerslayer. He threw himself on a flank of 
the retiring Hurons, who were inclining off toward the southern margin of the point, in the hope of escaping through the water. Deerslayer 
watched his opportunity, and finding two of his recent tormentors in range, his rifle first broke the silence of the terrific scene. The bullet 
brought down both at one discharge. This drew a general fire from the Hurons, and the rifle and war cry of the Serpent were heard in the clamor. 
Still the trained men returned no answering volley, if we except the short, prompt word of authority, and that heavy, measured, and menacing 
tread. Presently, however, the shrieks, groans, and denunciations that usually accompany the use of the bayonet followed. That terrible and 
deadly weapon was glutted in vengeance. The scene that succeeded was one of those of which so many have occurred in our own times, in 
which neither age nor sex forms an exemption to the lot of a savage warfare. 
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Early national period 


Washington Irving: camp of the Wild Horse 


Fenimore Cooper: Deerslayer 


Literature: Based on entertaining and imagination 
Imitation of the British writer 
Avoid persuasion and instruction 
Irving: 
First story writer, first American prose stylist 
Under the influence of romantic 
Create connection between old world and new nation by describing charm of English life in sketch book 
Lifelike character, vivid description, romanticism, humor 
Periodical: salmagundi (satarical sketches of the social problem) 
Pseudonym: Jonathan old style 
Work: Rip van winkle 
The legend of sleepy hollow 
Camp of the wild horse: 
Taken from a tour on prairies during the exploration of indian country (oklahama) 


Theme: hunters stories, habit of wild horse, taming a wild spirit 
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His legends: 
1- under the influence of Scott (historical fiction) 
2- express emotion to create emotional effect 
3- treat them lightly 
4- drew upon German literature for the suggestion of legends 


Cooper: 


First American novelist 

Got his own American legends 

His views: conservative and aristocratic 

Under the influence of Scott write historical fiction 
Unique form of literature 

American Romantist in wilderness and nature 
Famous work: 


Leather stocking tale (deerslayer) 


Deerslayer: Adopt Christianity from Europe 
Advanture story 
Theme: 


Christianity, romance, native American tradition, culturing red Indians 
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* Romance 


In his reliance upon feelings, intuition, and instinct, Natty Bumpo is the romantic ideal who rejects the neo-classical guidelines of 


reason and rationalism. 


¢ Christianity 


Christianity is repeatedly referred to as the religion of Deerslayer and Hetty. This religion is referred to specifically when Hetty visits 
the enemy (who are often referred to as the Mingos). She takes her Bible with her and quotes from it in order to convince the chiefs 


that they should turn the other cheek and practice forgiveness rather than seek revenge on her father and Hurry. 
¢ Native American Traditions 


By having Deerslayer as a central character, the novel allows for some scope to be given to a way of life that differs from a white 
European culture. Because he has been raised by the Delawares, some space is given over to portray Native American traditions 


with some reverence and interest. 
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Chapter Four pe 


a ae J Golden Day 


> Transcendentalism 

>» Henry David Thoreau - Civil Disobedience 

> Ralph Waldo Emerson - Self-Reliance / The Rhodora 
> Nathaniel Hawthorne - Scarlet Latter / Ambitious Guest 
> Herman Melville - Moby-Dick 


American Transcendentalism 


American transcendentalism is essentially a kind of practice by which the world of facts and the categories of common sense are temporarily 
exchanged for the world of ideas and the categories of imagination. The point of this exchange is to make life better by lifting us above the 
conflicts and struggles that weigh on our souls. As these chains fall away, our souls rise to heightened experiences of freedom and union with the 
good. Emerson and Thoreau are the two most significant nineteenth century proponents of American transcendentalism. 


If there is a single practice with which American transcendentalism can be identified, it is contemplation of beauty. The transcendentalists 
thought of beauty as eternal, because a mere glimpse of it was enough to make them drop everything and simply take in what they heard or saw 
with neither motive nor intention. This activity satisfied them so deeply that while they were thus engaged it was as if time stood still. 


Transcendental Club 


Transcendentalism became a coherent movement and a sacred organization with the founding of the Transcendental Club in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on September 8, 1836 by prominent New England intellectuals, including George Putnam (1807-78, the Unitarian minister in 
Roxbury),[8] Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Frederic Henry Hedge. From 1840, the group frequently published in their journal The Dial, along 
with other venues 


Beliefs 


Transcendentalists are strong believers in the power of the individual. It focuses primarily on personal freedom. Their beliefs are closely linked 
with those of the Romantics, but differ by an attempt to embrace or, at least, to not oppose the empiricism of science. 


Transcendental knowledge 


Transcendentalists desire to ground their religion and philosophy in principles not based on, or falsifiable by, physical experience, but rather 
those that derive from the inner spiritual or mental essence of the human. 
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Individualism 


Transcendentalists believe that society and its institutions—particularly organized religion and political parties—corrupt the purity of the 
individual. They have faith that people are at their best when truly "self-reliant" and independent. It is only from such real individuals that true 
community can form. Even with this necessary individuality, transcendentalists also believe that all people possess a piece of the "Over-soul”. 


Optimistic Outlook 


While transcendentalists did view society as wasting away thanks to wayward political institutions and a lack of spiritual awareness, the writings 
of the transcendentalists are generally optimistic. Unlike their contemporaries — including Edgar Allan Poe and Herman Melville — 
transcendentalists expressed their social criticism and moral disgust with society but believed that people are more or less good and have a 
purpose to serve while on earth. 


Idealism and the Metaphysical 


While some transcendentalists were Christian, many were not and a key value of the movement was a celebration of the body, sex and the 
physical appetite. This idealized view of the body was coupled with a sense of metaphysics, or a higher order of things. Transcendentalists 
believed that there was a higher law that guided the way society and its institutions worked. This idea of natural law continues to influence much 
of jurisprudential philosophy in the 21st century. 


Divinity of Nature 


The final essential transcendental value is the belief in the divinity of nature. Transcendentalists did not believe in organized religion, but they 
were very spiritual people. Remember how we said some of their original doctrines were based on the works of spiritual advisors and Hindu 
teachings? They believed that nature is sacred, and that it is imperative for individuals to connect with nature. 
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Henry David Thoreau 


Henry David Thoreau was a cantankerous and eccentric but very interesting writer. No man’s roots dug deeper into Yankee earth, and no man 
was a more complete down-Easter than he. Yet eccentric and individualistic as he was, he shared the interest in nature and in man typical of this 
period. No one enjoyed fields, forests, mountains, and streams more—or learned more from them—than Thoreau did. And no one scrutinized 
more carefully or spoke more honestly about what he considered the weaknesses in our social and political structure than did the thin, wiry man 
from Concord. 


CRAFTSMAN, Concord, Massachusetts, Thoreau’s birthplace and his home during his 
WOODSMAN, whole lifetime, was a little country village. Thoreau was fond of it from 
PHILOSOPHER start. T,” he wrote at least half-seriously, ‘"have never got over my surprise 
that I should have been born in the most estimable place in all the world, and in the very nick of 
time, too.” Thoreau was particularly fond of the world of nature that was an easy distance from 
any Concord doorway. In his boyhood, he enjoyed exploring the thick woods and the old 
orchards nearby. He enjoyed hunting hares, partridges, and wild pigeons in the forests, shore 
birds in the water meadows and swamps, muskrats and ducks along the rivers. Swimming and 
boating by day, spearing fish by torchlight at night, he appreciated the rivers which flowed 
through the town. In winter, he liked to skate on the streams and ponds, and he enjoyed sledding 
so much that he once said he would miss it in heaven. 


Four years of study at Harvard followed by graduation in 1837 did not lessen Thoreau’s 
affection for die out-of-doors or for the home town to which he promptly returned. Now a 
somewhat more scientific interest in nature supplemented his instinctive enjoyment of it. His 
sister, Sophia, the family botanist, introduced him to- the study of plants. His brother, John, who 
over the years had compiled a long list of Concord birds, passed along the list for Henry to 
study. Thus started the growth of a knowledge of the flowers, birds, and animals around Concord 
which in time was to surpass that of both Sophia and John. 
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This interest in the world of nature was important in the new school which John and Henry Thoreau founded in Concord in 1838. The school 
was a most unusual one for those strict times, because its two teachers did not think that children should be flogged. (“T” said Thoreau, “have 
always regarded cowhide as a nonconductor.”) The hope was that students would like school so well that discipline would* not be necessary— 
and the hope was realized. The brothers took part in the sports of the students, and led them on field trips during which they studied flowers, 
birds, and animals, and even at times did some surveying. The school closed in 1841 because of John's poor health (he died shortly after), but it 
was long remembered as a pioneering experiment pointing the way toward twentieth-century ideas about education. 


Thoreau, looking for a new way to earn a livelihood sought for one which would give him as much time out-of-dooll as: possible. College 
graduate though he was, he liked white-collar work less than open-air manual labor. Further, he had real talent for such work. A friend and 
neighbor, Ralph Waldo Emerson, himself awkward with any tools, never could stop admiring Thoreau’s amazing skills ““There was a wonderful 
fitness,” he wrote, “of body and mind. He could pace sixteen rods more accurately than another man could measure them; with rod and chain... 
He could estimate the measure of a tree very well by his eye; he could estimate the weight of a calf or a pig, like a dealer. From a box containing 
a bushel or more of loose pencils, he could take up with his hands fast enough just a dozen pencils at every grasps." 
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Civil Disobedieng? 





I heartily accept the motto, “That government is best which governs least”; and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and 
systematically. Carried out, JL it finally amounts to this, which also I believe—“That government is best which governs not at all”; and when 
men are prepared for it, that will be the kind of government which they will have. Government is at best but an expedient; but most governments 
are usually, and all governments are sometimes, inexpedient. The objections which have been brought against a standing army, and they are 
many and weighty, and deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought against a standing government. The standing army is only an arm of the 
standing government. The government itself, which is only the mode which the people have chosen to execute their will, is equally liable to be 
abused and perverted before the people can act through it. Witness the present Mexican War, the work of comparatively a few individuals using 
the standing government as their tool; for, in the outset, the people would not have consented to this measure. 


This American government—what is it but a tradition, though a recent one,) endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each 
instant losing some of its integrity? It has not the vitality and force of a single living man, for a single man can bend it to his will. It is a sort of 
wooden gun to the people themselves. But it is not the less necessary for this; for the people must have some complicated machinery or other, 
and hear its din, to satisfy that idea of government which they have. Governments show thus how successfully men can be imposed on, even 
impose on themselves, for their own advantage. It is excellent, we must all allow. Yet this government never of itself furthered any enterprise, 
but by the alacrity with which it got out of its way. It does not keep the country free. It does not settle the West. It does not educate. The 
character inherent in the American people has done all that has been accomplished; and it would have done somewhat more if the government 
had not sometimes got in its way. For government is an expedient by which men would fain succeed in letting one another alone; and, as has 
been said, when it is most expedient, the governed are most let alone by it. Trade and commerce, if they were not made of India rubber, would 
never manage to bounce over the obstacles which legislators are continually putting in their way; and, if one were to judge these men wholly by 
the effects of their actions and not partly by their intentions, they would deserve to be classed and punished with those mischievous persons who 
put obstructions on the railroads. 


But, to speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who call themselves no-government men, I ask for, not at once no government, but at once 
a better government. Let every man make known what kind of government would command his respect, and that will be one step toward 
obtaining it. 


I have paid no poll tax for six years. I was put into jail once on this account, for one night; and, as I stood considering the walls of solid stone, 
two or three feet thick, and the iron grating which strained the light, I could not help being struck with the foolishness of that institution which 
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treated me as if I were mere flesh and blood and bones, to be locked up. I wondered that it should have concluded at length that this was the best 
use it could put me to, and had never thought to avail itself of my services in some way. I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and 
my townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to climb or break through before they could get to be as free as I was. I did not for a moment 
feel confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly did 
not know how to treat me, but behaved like persons who are underbred. In every threat and in every compliment there was a blunder; for they 
thought that my chief desire was to stand on the other side of that stone wall. I could not but smile to see how industriously they locked the door 
on my meditations, which followed them out again without let or hindrance, and they were really all that was dangerous. As they could not reach 
me, they had resolved to punish my body; just as boys, if they cannot come at some person against whom they have a spite, will abuse his dog. I 
saw that the State was half-witted, that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and that it did not know its friends from its foes, and 
I lost all my remaining respect for it, and pitied it. 


Thus the State never intentionally confronts a man’s sense, intellectual or moral, but only his body, his senses. It is not armed with superior wit 
or honesty, but with superior physical force. I was not born to be forced. I will breathe after my own fashion. Let us see who is the strongest. 
What force has a multitude? They only can force me who obey a higher law than I. They force me to become like themselves. I do not hear of 
men being forced to live this way or that by masses of men. What sort of life were that to live? When I meet a government which says to me, 
"Your money or your life,” why should I be in haste to give it my money? It may be in a great strait, and not know what to do: I cannot help that. 
It must help itself; do as I do. It is not worth the while to snivel about it. I am not responsible for the successful working of the machinery of 
society. I am not the son of the engineer. I perceive that, when an acorn and a chestnut fall side by side, the one does not remain inert to make 
way for the other, but both obey their own laws, and spring and grow and flourish as best they can, till one, perchance, overshadows and destroys 
the other. If a plant cannot live according to its nature, it dies; and so a man. 


The night in prison was novel and interesting enough. The prisoners in their shirt sleeves were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the 
doorway when I entered. But the jailer said, "Come, boys, it is time to lock up”; and so they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their steps 
returning into the hollow apartments. My roommate was introduced to me by the jailer as "a first-rate fellow and a clever man.” When the door 
was locked, he showed me where to hang my hat, and how he managed matters there. 


The rooms were whitewashed once a month; and this one, at least, was the whitest, most 
simply furnished, and probably the neatest apartment in the town. He naturally wanted to 
know where I came from, and what brought me there; and, when I had told him, I asked him 
in my turn how he came there, presuming him to be an honest man, of course; and, as the 
world goes, I believe he was. "Why,” said he, "they accuse me of burning a bam; but I never 
did it.” As near as I could discover, he had probably gone to bed in a bam when drunk, and 
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smoked his pipe there; and so a bam was burnt. He had been there some three months waiting for his trial to come on, and would have to wait as 
much longer; but he was quite domesticated and contented, since he got his board for nothing, and thought that ho was well treated. 


He occupied one window, and I the other; and I saw that if one stayed there long, his principal business would be to look out the window. I had 
soon read all the tracts that were left there, and examined where former prisoners had broken out, and where a grate had been sawed off, and 
heard the history of the various occupants of that room; for I found that even here there was a history and a gossip which never circulated beyond 
the walls of the jail. Probably this is the only house in the town where verses are composed, which are afterward printed in a circular form, but 
not published. I was shown quite a long list of verses which were composed by some young men who had been detected in an attempt to escape, 
who avenged themselves by singing them. 


I pumped my fellow prisoner as dry as I could, for fear I should never see him again; but at length he showed me which was my bed, and left me 
to blow out the lamp. 


It was like traveling into a far country, such as I had never expected to behold, to lie there for one night. It seemed to me that I never had heard 
the town clock strike before, nor the evening sounds of the village; for we slept with the windows open, which were inside the grating. It was to 
see my native village in the light of the Middle Ages, and our Concord was turned into a Rhine stream, and visions of knights and castles passed 
before me. They were the voices of old burghers that I heard in the streets. I was an involuntary spectator and auditor of whatever was done and 
said in the kitchen of the adjacent village inn—a wholly new and rare experience to me. It was a closer view of my native town. I was fairly 
inside of it. I never had seen its institutions before. This is one of its peculiar institutions; for it is a shire town. I began to comprehend what its 
inhabitants were about. 


In the morning, our breakfasts were put through the hole in the door, in small oblong- square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint of 
chocolate, with brown bread, and an iron spoon. When they called for the vessels again, I was green enough to return what bread I had left; but 
my comrade seized it, and said that I should lay that up for lunch or dinner. Soon after he was let out to work at haying in a neighboring field, 
whither he went every day, and would not be back till noon; so he bade me good day, saying that he doubted if he should see me again. 


When I came out of prison—for someone interfered, and paid that tax—I did not perceive that great changes had taken place on the common, 
such as he observed who went in a youth and emerged a tottering and grayheaded man; and yet a change had to my eyes come over the scene— 
the town, and State, and country—greater than any that mere time could effect. I saw yet more distinctly the State in which I lived. I saw to what 
extent the people among whom I lived could be trusted as good neighbors and friends; that their friendship was for summer weather only; that 
they did not greatly propose to do right; that they were a distinct race from me by their prejudices and superstitions, as the Chinamen and Malays 
are; that in their sacrifices to humanity they ran no risks, not even to their property; that after all they were not so noble but they treated the thief 
as he had treated them, and hoped, by a certain outward observance and a few prayers, and by walking in a particular straight though useless path 
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from time to time, to save their souls. This may be to judge my neighbors harshly; for I believe that many of them are not aware that they have 
such an institution as the jail in their village. 


It was formerly the custom in our village, when a poor debtor came out of jail, for his acquaintances to salute him, looking through their fingers, 
which were crossed to represent the grating of a jail window, “How do ye do?” My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first looked at me, and 
then at one another, as if I had returned from a long journey. 


I was put in jail as I was going to the shoe- makers to get a shoe which was mended. When I was let out the next morning, I proceeded to finish 
my errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, joined a huckleberry party, who were impatient to put themselves under my conduct; and in half 
an hour—for the horse was soon tackled—was in the midst of a huckleberry field, on one of our highest hills, two miles off, and then the State 
was nowhere to be seen. This is the whole history of “My Prisons.” ... 


The authority of government, even such as I am willing to submit to—for I will cheerfully obey those who know and can do better than I and in 
many things even those who neither know nor can do so well—is still an impure one: to be strictly just, it must have the sanction and consent of 
the governed. It can have no pure right over my person and property but what I concede to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy,5 from a limited monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward a true respect for the individual. Even the Chinese philosopher6 was 
wise enough to regard the individual as the basis of the empire. Is a democracy, such as we know it, the last improvement possible in 
government? Is it not possible to take a step further toward recognizing and organizing the rights of man? There will never be a really free and 
enlightened State until the State comes to recognize the individual as a higher and independent power, from which all its own power and 
authority are derived, and treats him accordingly. I please myself with imagining a State at last which can afford to be just to all men, and to treat 
the individual with respect as a neighbor; which even would not think it inconsistent with its own repose if a few were to live aloof from it, not 
meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow men. A State which bore this kind of fruit, and suffered 
it to drop off as fast as it ripened, would prepare the way for a still more perfect and glorious State, which also I have imagined, but not yet 
anywhere seen. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was fourteen years Thoreau’s senior and during his lifetime far more famous. In the lectures and writings which 
established his reputation he expressed beliefs similar to the younger man’s; in fact, he helped Thoreau arrive at some of his ideas. But because 
Emerson was more of a bookman and more interested in generalizations, he expressed such beliefs, and others, with different emphases. 


Emerson was bom in Boston. His New England ancestors included many ministers and learned men. His father, who died when Waldo was 
eight, was a Unitarian minister; and his Aunt Mary Moody Emerson, who lived with the family, was an avid reader. As a boy Waldo was 
encouraged to make use of books, and he became fond of them. Daily he recited lessons, as did his brothers, to members of the family. At church 
instead of listening to sermons he read books which he had brought along. Night times, blankets pulled up to his chin to warm him in his chilly 
bedroom, he read the ancient Greek philosopher, Plato, so that years after when he thought of this favorite philosopher he recalled the smell of 
wool. 


Waldo went to Harvard, where he worked for his room and board. After his graduation in 1821 he taught school for a time, then attended 
Harvard Divinity School. In 1829 he became minister of a Unitarian church and married Miss Ellen Tucker. After years of hard work and 
financial difficulty the young minister seemed at last secure and contented: he was happily married, his congregation liked him, and he seemed 
destined to continue in his pastorate for many years. 


But two events changed this. In 1831 his wife died, and the following year he resigned from his church because even that liberal Unitarian 
congregation held to some forms of worship in which Emerson did not believe. He went abroad, traveling in Italy and Great Britain. His journals 
show that unlike most travelers he found sightseeing less interesting than intellectual discussions with famous men such as the romantic poets 
William Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge; But the adventure most important to him was his meeting on a lonely Scotch farm and a 
long conversation with Thomas Carlyle, an author then practically unknown. This meeting helped Emerson work out his own philosophy. 
Carlyle preached a doctrine toward which Emerson had been moving, a belief akin to that of Plato, which had won followers throughout the 
world. This belief was that the whole material universe is an emblem of a deeper reality—Carlyle called it “a garment of the spirit.”” As Thoreau 
would hold later, Carlyle held that since God is everywhere, the true comprehension of any detail offers a key to the comprehension of 
everything. This first meeting between Carlyle and Emerson began a friendship which, was kept alive by letters throughout the course of their 
long lives. 


When Emerson returned to New England in 1833, he bought a house and two acres of land in Concord, and remarried. As he became part of the 
intellectual life of Concord and nearby Boston, he found a great interest in a philosophy much like that which he and Carlyle had talked about. In 
1836 he published his first volume, Nature, which outlined this philosophy, known as Transcendentalism. 
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Transcendentalism has been defined as “the recognition in man of the capacity of knowing truth intuitively, or of attaining knowledge 
transcending [going beyond] the reach of the senses.” Emerson became the chief spokesman for Transcendentalism. In his lectures and writings 
he distinguished between the understanding, by which he meant the rational faculty, and reason, which to him signified a suprarational or 
intuitive faculty. Like Carlyle he was a mystic in his belief that in his best moments man could see beneath the surfaces of things to their inner 
meaning. This reliance on intuition as a guide led to Emerson’s feeling that intuition 
was more trustworthy than all standards and laws imposed by religion or society. In 
“Self-Reliance” (page 250), his best-known and most quoted essay, he states this 
belief: “Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind.” 


Self-reliant, Emerson did not follow slavishly even so dear a friend as Carlyle. An 
optimist like most Americans in that hopeful era, he could not share the dour 
Scotchman’s bitterness of spirit. Steeped in democracy like others who held village 
offices and took part in Concord’s town meetings, he could not accept Carlyle’s 
aristocratic attitudes. Emerson believed that even the humblest man should be 
allowed to help run the village and the nation because his intuition would lead him to 
see deep meanings beneath surfaces. Delighting, like Thoreau, in the outdoor world, 
he gave nature a more important place in his life and thought than Carlyle did in his. 


Emerson’s environment influenced him in other ways. His ancestors had included 
hard-headed businessmen as well as ministers and scholars; his family’s poverty had 
taught him the value of money. He lectured widely, describing the process thus: 


‘Tl bet you fifty dollars a day,” said lecture committees, “that you will not leave 
your library, and wade and ride and suffer all manner of indignities and stand up for 
an hour each night reading in a hall”; and I answered, ‘111 bet I will.” I do it and win 
the $900 [each season]. , 
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So to the culture-hungry audiences of 1840’s and 1850’s Emerson lectured. By train and horse and buggy he traveled through New England, 
south to the Middle Atlantic states, west to Wisconsin, Michigan, and even the Pacific coast. He secured income too by publishing essays first in 
magazines and later in book form: Essays (4841), Essays: Second Series (1844), Representative Men (1850), The Conduct of Life (1860), and 
others. 


A practical Yankee for all his mysticism, Emerson made a vital part of his philosophy what he called “the actual horizon of life.” As he 
explained in his essay “Experience,” he believed every man was driven by two forces —practical considerations and intuition—and "concluded, 
“The mid-world is best.” In viewing the universe he tried to follow Plato because he was “a balanced soul... perceptive of the two elements.” The 
“two elements” to which Emerson refers are concrete things and the spirit pervading them. 


In his poetry and prose Emerson stresses the relationship between concrete things and the pervading spirit in two ways: (1) He generalizes- 
discusses the overall scheme of things so as to underline both the One and the Many as part and parcel of it. “We unite all things,” he explains, 
“by seeing the law which pervades them; by perceiving the superficial differences and the profound resemblances.” (2) He particularizes— 
shows concrete details in such a way as to point out the meaning of the whole reflected in them. 


Most readers find it hard to follow Emerson’s generalizations, his complex explanations, through long essays. But they can more easily take in 
particularizations in sentences and brief poems. His sentences, “The drop is a small ocean” and “The world globes itself in a drop of dew,” for 
instance, both say in concrete ways-that, rightly understood, even a drop of water can represent a profound idea. His poem, “The Snowstorm” 
(page 265), describes so common a phenomenon as a heavy snowfall in such a way as to make it symbolize a contrast between man’s limited 
capacities and the power of God. In such writings Emerson’s philosophy finds striking artistic expression. 
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Self-Reliancf# 





Probably the most famous essay written by an American, “Self-Reliance” is both longer and more difficult than most essays of the present day. 
Its difficulty arises both from its wealth of related ideas and from the fact that these ideas are in themselves difficult. You will gain more from a 
first reading of “Self-Reliance” if you pause occasionally to review the ideas Emerson has presented. To help you do this, the essay has been 
divided into three parts, and questions provided after each. 


-w- read the other day some verses written by an eminent painter which were original and not conventional. The soul always hears an 
admonition in such lines, m let the subject be what it may. The sentiment they instill is of more value than any thought they may contain. To 
believe your own thought, to believe that what is true for you in your private heart is true for all men—that is genius. Speak your latent 
conviction, and it shall be the universal sense; for the inmost in due time becomes the outmost, and our first thought is rendered back to us by the 
trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton is that they 
set at naught books and traditions, and spoke not what men, but what they thought. A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from within, more than the luster of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his 
thought, because it is his. In every work of genius we recognize our own rejected thoughts; they come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting lesson for us than this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous impression with good- 
humored inflexibility when the whole cry of voices is on the other side. Else tomorrow a stranger will say with masterly good sense precisely 
what we have thought and felt all the time, and we shall be forced to take with shame our own opinion from another. 


There is a time in every man's education when he arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that he must take 
himself for better, for worse, as his portion; that though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing com can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to till. The power which resides in him is new in nature, and none but he 
knows what that is which he can do, nor does he know until he has tried. Not for nothing one face, one character, one fact, makes much 
impression on him and another none. This sculpture in the memory is not without pre-established harmony. The eye was placed where one ray 
should fall, that it might testify of that particular ray. We but half express ourselves, and are ashamed of that divine idea which each of us 
represents. It may be safely intrusted as proportionate and of good issues, so it be faithfully imparted, but God will not have his work made 
manifest by cowards. A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his work and done his best; but what he has said or done 
otherwise shall give him no peace. It is a deliverance which does not deliver. In the attempt his genius deserts him; no muse befriends; no 
invention, no hope. 
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Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place the Divine Providence has found for you, the society of your 
contemporaries, the connection of events. Great men have always done so, and confided themselves childlike to the genius of their age, 
betraying their perception that the absolutely trustworthy was seated at their heart, working through their hands, predominating in all their being. 
And we are now men, and must accept in the highest mind the same transcendent destiny; and not minors and invalids in a protected corner, not 
cowards fleeing before a revolution, but guides, redeemers, and benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort and advancing on Chaos and the Dark. 


What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text in the face and behavior of children, babes, and even brutes! That divided and rebel mind, that 
distrust of a sentiment because our arithmetic has computed the strength and means opposed to our purpose, these have not. Their mind being 
whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, and when we look in their faces we are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody; all conform to it; so 
that one babe commonly makes four or five out of the adults who prattle and play to it. So God has armed youth and puberty and manhood no 
less with its own piquancy and charm, and made it enviable and gracious and its claims not to be put by, if it will stand by itself. Do not think the 
youth has no force, because he cannot speak to you and me. Hark! in the next room his voice is sufficiently clear and emphatic. It seems he 
knows how to speak to his contemporaries. Bashful or bold then, he will know how to make us seniors very unnecessary. 


The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, and would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to conciliate one, is the healthy 
attitude of human nature. A boy is in the parlor what the pit is in the playhouse1: independent, irresponsible; looking out from his comer on such 
people and facts as pass by, he tries and sentences them on their merits, in the swift, summary way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, 
eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers himself never about consequences, about interests; he gives an independent, genuine verdict. You must court 
him; he does not court you. But the man is as it were clapped into jail by his consciousness. As soon as he has once acted or spoken with eclat he 
is a committed person, watched by the sympathy or the hatred of hundreds, whose affections must now enter into his account. There is no Lethe 
for this. Ah, that he could pass again into his neutrality! Who can thus avoid all pledges and, having observed, observe again from the same 
unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, unaffrighted innocence must always be formidable. He would utter opinions on all passing affairs, which being 
seen to be not private but necessary, would sink like darts into the ear of men and put them in fear. 


These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but they grow faint and inaudible as we enter into the world. Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its members. Society is a joint-stock company, in which the members agree, for the better securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. The virtue in most request is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. 
It loves not realities and creators, but names and customs. 


Whoso would be a man, must be a nonconformist. He who would gather immortal palms must not be hindered by the name of goodness, but 
must explore if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the 
suffrage of the world. I remember an answer which when quite young I was prompted to make to a valued adviser who was wont to importune 
me with the dear old doctrines of the church. On my saying, “What have I to do with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly from within?” 
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my friend suggested—“But these impulses may be from below, not from above.” I replied, “They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am the 
Devil's child, I will live then from the Devil.” No law can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad are but names Very readily 
transferable to that or this; the only right is what is after my constitution; the only wrong what is against it. A man is to carry himself in the 
presence of all opposition as if everything were titular and ephemeral but he. I am ashamed to think how easily we capitulate to badges and 
names, to large societies and dead institutions. Every decent and well-spoken individual affects and sways me more than is right. I ought to go 
upright and vital, and speak the rude truth in all ways. If malice and vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot 
assumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes to me with his last news from Barbados, why should I not say to him, “Go love thy infant; 
love thy woodchopper; be good-natured and modest; have that grace; and never varnish your hard, uncharitable ambition with this incredible 
tenderness for black folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home.” Rough and graceless would be such greeting, but truth is 
handsomer than the affectation of love. Your goodness must have some edge to it, else it is none. The doctrine of hatred must be preached as the 
counteraction of the doctrine of love, when that pules and whines. I shun father and mother and wife and brother when my genius calls me. I 
would write on the lintels of the doorpost, Whim. I hope it is somewhat better than whim at last, but we cannot spend the day in explanation. 
Expect me not to show cause why I seek or why I exclude company. Then again, do not tell me, as a good man did today, of my obligation to put 
all poor men in good situations. Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give to 
such men as do not belong to me and to whom I do not belong. There is a class of persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought and sold; 
for them I will go to prison if need be; but your miscellaneous popular charities; the education at college of fools; the building of meeting houses 
to the vain end to which many now stand; alms to sots, and the thousand-fold relief societies—though I confess with shame I sometimes 
succumb and give the dollar, it is a wicked dollar, which by and by I shall have the manhood to withhold. 


Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the exception than the rule. There is the man and his virtues. Men do what is called a good action, as 
some piece of courage or charity, much as they would pay a fine in expiation of daily nonappearance on parade. Their works are done as an 
apology or extenuation of their living in the world, as invalids and the insane pay a high board. Their virtues are penances. I do not wish to 
expiate, but to live. My life is for itself and not for a spectacle. I much pre- ‘fer that it should be of a lower strain, so it be genuine and equal, than 
that it should be glittering and unsteady. I wish it to be sound and sweet, and not to need diet and bleeding. I ask primary evidence that you are a 
man, and refuse this appeal from the man to his actions. I know that for myself it makes no difference whether I do or forbear those actions 
which are reckoned excellent. I cannot consent to pay for a privilege where I have intrinsic right. Few and mean as my gifts may be, I actually 
am, and do not need for my own assurance or the assurance of my fellows any secondary testimony. 


What I must do is all that concerns me, not what the people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in intellectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction between greatness and meanness. It is the harder because you will always find those who think they know what is your duty 
better than you know it. It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 
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The objection to conforming to usages that have become dead to you is that It scatters your force. It loses your time and blurs the impression of 
your character. If you maintain a dead church, contribute to a dead Bible society, vote with a great party either for the government or against it, 
spread your table like base housekeepers—under all these screens I have difficulty to detect the precise man you are: and of course so much 
force is withdrawn from all your proper life. But do your work, and I shall know you. Do your work, and you shall reinforce yourself. A man 
must consider what a Hindman’s buff is this game of conformity. If I know your sect I anticipate your argument. I hear a preacher announce for 
his text and topic the expediency of one of the institutions of his church. Do I not know beforehand that not possibly can he say a new and 
spontaneous word:* Do I not know that with all this ostentation of examining the grounds of the institution he will do no such thing? Do I not 
know that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one side, the permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish minister? He is a retained attorney, 
and these airs of the bench are the emptiest affectation. Well, most men have bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and attached 
themselves to some one of these communities of opinion. This conformity makes them not false in a few particulars, authors of a few lies, but 
false in all particulars. Their every truth is not quite true. Their two is not the real two, their four not the real four; so that every word they say 
chagrins us and we know not where to begin to set them right. Meantime nature is not slow to equip us in the prison uniform of the party to 
which we adhere. We come to wear one cut of face and figure, and acquire by degrees the gentlest asinine expression. There is a mortifying 
experience in particular, which does not fail to wreak itself also in the general history; I mean the “foolish face of praise,” the forced smile which 
we put on in company where we do not feel at ease, in answer to conversation which does not interest us. The muscles, not spontaneously moved 
but moved by a low usurping willfulness, grow tight about the outline of the face, with the most disagreeable sensation. 


For nonconformity the world whips you with its displeasure. And therefore a man must know how to estimate a sour face. The bystanders look 
askance on him in the public street or in the friend’s parlor. If this aversion had its origin in contempt and resistance like his own he might well 
go home with a sad countenance; but the sour faces of the multi-tude, like their sweet faces, have no deep cause, but are put on and off as the 
wind blows and a newspaper directs. Yet is the discontent of the multitude more formidable than that of the senate and the college. It is easy 
enough for a firm man who knows the world to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent, for they are timid, as 
being very vulnerable themselves. But when to their feminine rage the indignation of the people is added, when the ignorant and the poor are 
aroused, when the unintelligent brute force that lies at the bottom of society is made to growl and mow,® it needs the habit of magnanimity and 
religion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no concernment. 


The other terror that scares us from self-trust is our consistency; a reverence for our past act or word because the eyes of others have no other 
data for computing our orbit than our past acts, and we are loth to disappoint them. 


But why should you keep your head over your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse of your memory, lest you contradict somewhat you have 
stated in this or that public place? Suppose you should contradict yourself? what then? It seems to be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your 
memory alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but to bring the past for judgment into the thousand-eyed present, and live ever in a new 
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day. In your metaphysics you have denied personality to the Deity, yet when the devout motions of the soul come, yield to them heart and life, 
though they should clothe God with shape and color. Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand of the harlot, and flee. 


A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do. He may as well concern himself with his shadow on the wall. Speak what you think now in hard words and tomorrow 
speak what tomorrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict everything you said today. Ah, so you shall be sure to be 
misunderstood.”—TIs it so bad then to be misunderstood? Pythagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, 
and Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood. 


I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law of his being, as the inequalities of [the] Andes and 
Himalayas are insignificant in the curve of the sphere. Nor does it matter how you gauge and try him. A character is like an acrostic of an 
Alexandrian stanza—tead it forward, backward, or across, it still spells the same thing. In this pleasing contrite wood-life which God allows me, 
let me record day by day my honest thought without prospect or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, it will be found symmetrical, though I mean it 
not and see it not. My book should smell of pines and resound with the hum of insects. The swallow over my window should interweave that 
thread or straw he carries in his bill into my web also. We pass for what we are. Character teaches above our wills. Men imagine that they 
communicate their virtue or vice only by overt actions, and do not see that virtue or vice emit a breath every moment. 
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There will be an agreement in whatever variety of actions, so they be each honest and natural in their hour. For of one will, the actions will be 
harmonious, however unlike they seem. These varieties are lost sight of at a little distance, at a little height of thought. One tendency unites them 
all. The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred tacks. See the line from a sufficient distance, and it straightens itself to the average 
tendency. Your genuine action will explain itself and will explain your other genuine actions. Your conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and 
what you have already done singly will justify you now. Greatness appeals to the future. If I can be firm enough today to do right and scorn eyes, 
I must have done so much right before as to defend me now. Be it how it will, do right now. Always scorn appearances and you always may. The 
force of character is cumulative. All the foregone days of virtue work their health into this. What makes the majesty of the heroes of the senate 
and the field, 

which so fills the 


Discontent is want of self 


reliance: it is infirmity of will 


Raloh Waldo Emerson 





imagination? The consciousness of a train of great days and victories behind. They shed a united light on the advancing actor. He is attended as 
by a visible escort of angels. That is it which throws thunder into Chatham's voice, and dignity into Washingtons port, and America into Adams' 
CVE, aki 
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The Rhodora 


"The Rhodora" was published in 1847 in Poems, the first of Emerson's two volumes of poetry. In this response to a question, Emerson finds an 
opportunity to celebrate a flower simply for "being." A deeper look, however, reveals that the poem is in keeping with Emerson's 
transcendentalist beliefs about the mystical unity of God's love throughout all nature. He comes to an appreciation of the Rhodora, a relatively 
common New England flowering shrub, by seeing it in its own context—by visiting it at home—and he offers that appreciation as a model for 
contemplating all of nature. 


On Being Asked, Whence is the Flower? 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 


The purple petals fallen in the pool, 


Made the black water with their beauty gay; 


Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 


And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
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Rhodora! If the sages ask thee why 


This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 


Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 


But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 


The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Hawthorne, like Whittier, was neither a Concord nor a Cambridge man, though he spent some years in Concord. He differed from his great New 
England contemporaries in writing fiction rather than essays and poems. 


But he joined Longfellow and Whittier in drawing upon history and I legends in his works; like them he agreed that literature should point a 
moral. However, Hawthorne often transmuted legends of the past into allegory or symbolism and used it to develop the moral. In this way he 
imparted a poetic quality to his stories and novels. 
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Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachusetts, the son of a shipmaster who died when the boy was four. After graduation from Bowdoin in 
1825, he returned to Salem to live with his widowed mother and two sisters. 


Theirs was an unsocial household which even during his early years had prevented his making friends his own age. Now for twelve years he 
lived in relative seclusion with results he described in a letter of 1837 to Longfellow, formerly a Bowdoin classmate: “I have been carried apart 
from the main current of life, and find it impossible to get back again.... I have secluded myself from society... put me in a dungeon; and now I 
cannot find the key ” 


In his solitary room, though, Hawthorne read much and wrote a great t deal. He began to end his isolation in 1836 by serving as a magazine g- 
editor. The following year several of his stories were published as Twice- r Told Tales. He worked as a “weigher and gauger” in the Boston 
Custom House in 1839-1840, and at Brook Farm for nearly a year (1841-1842). 


Meanwhile he had fallen in love with Sophia Peabody of Salem. He married her in 1842 and they moved to the Old Manse in Concord. 
Hawthorne believed that his courtship, marriage, and family life more than anything else helped him reestablish membership in society. How 
happy his early married life was he indicated in the preface to his second collection of tales, Mosses from an Old Manse, published in 1846 after 
he and Sophia had returned to Salem. He worked in the Salem Custom House until 1849, then turned to the writing of novels—The Scarlet 
Letter (1850),1 The House of the Seven Gables (1851), and The Blithedale Romance (1852), each set in New England. From 1853 to 1857 
Hawthorne was consul at Liverpool. Next he went to Italy, the background for his last completed novel, The Marble Faun (1860), In the year of 
its publication he returned to Concord, his home when he died. 


Hawthorme’s life and personality shaped his fiction. Remembering his dangerous tendency to break with the world, he constantly dealt with 
mans relations with his fellows. Often he pictured the difficulties of individuals cut off from society by over sensitiveness or aggressiveness. His 
Puritan ancestry and his deep interest in New England history led him to dwell also on man’s consciousness of sin. 


Hawthorne made an important discovery when he was “a secluded man” in Salem attempting “to open an intercourse with the world” by writing 
stories. It was that he wrote best if he gave his narratives “a certain remote- ness from actuality by placing them in the past or in scenes removed 
from ordinary experience, “under circumstances, to a great extent, of the author's own choosing or creation.” He did well, also, to use characters 
“of the author's own making, or ... of his own mixing.” By so doing, he found, he could attach symbolical or allegorical meanings to his tales, 
thus strengthening the underlying idea or theme. “In all my stories, I think,” he wrote, “there is one idea running through them like an iron rod, 
to which all other ideas are referred or subordinate.” 
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But Hawthorne had a side which impelled him to give his stories reality, too. This Salem skipper's son was a tall, well-built, vigorous man—a 
masculine man with warmth and humor which won friends in college who continued affectionate relationships with him for decades. His 
appearance was anything but delicate. In his youth dark, abundant, wavy hair topped a massive, well-shaped head; heavy eyebrows shadowed 
sparkling dark blue eyes. He had a streak of practicality which drove him into the world to earn a living and stirred a lively interest in politics 
and people. He sized up men and women he met on his travels and jotted down shrewd observations about them in his notebooks. Realizing that 
if a story was “too remote, too shadowy, and unsubstantial,” people found it unattractive, he tried to embody enough actuality, warmth, and 
humor in his fiction to win sympathetic readers. So he infused imaginative narratives with sufficient reality to place them in “‘a neutral territory, 
somewhere between the real world and fairyland, where the Actual and the Imaginary may meet and each imbue itself with the nature of the 
other.” 


“The Maypole of Merry Mount” (page 300) embodies both aspects. As the author’s prefatory remarks show, it draws its allegory from a 
historical incident, and adds imaginative detail to information about “the manners of the age” in developing a theme. “Jollity and gloom” says 
he, “were contending for an empire.” The Merry Mount colonists he associates with color, light silky textures, with the result that in this conflict 
they stand for Jollity. The Puritans he associates with darkness, blackness, iron; consequently, they stand for Gloom. The bridal couple in the end 
mark a reconciliation between these two extremes which represents Hawthorne’s belief about the balanced way of living, the idea running 
through this tale like an “iron rod.” 
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Th let L 
e Scarlet Lette” 


The Scarlet Letter opens with a long preamble about how the book came to be written. The nameless narrator was the surveyor of the 
customhouse in Salem, Massachusetts. In the customhouse’s attic, he discovered a number of documents, among them a manuscript that was 
bundled with a scarlet, gold- embroidered patch of cloth in the shape of an “A." The manuscript, the work of a past surveyor, detailed events that 
occurred some two hundred years before the narrator’s time. When the narrator lost his customs post, he decided to write a fictional account of 
the events recorded in the manuscript The Scarlet Letter is the final product. 


The story begins in seventeenth-century Boston, then a Puritan settlement. A young woman, Hester Prynne, is led from the town prison with her 
infant daughter, Pearl, in her arms and the scarlet letter “A” on her breast. A man in the crowd tells an elderly onlooker that Hester is being 
punished for adultery. Hester’s husband, a scholar much older than she is, sent her ahead to America, but he never arrived in Boston. The 
consensus is that he has been lost at sea. While waiting for her husband, Hester has apparently had an affair, as she has given birth to a child. She 
will not reveal her lover’s identity, however, and the scarlet letter, along with her public shaming, is her punishment for her sin and her secrecy. 
On this day Hester is led to the town scaffold and harangued by the town fathers, but she again refuses to identify her child’s father. 


The elderly onlooker is Hester’s missing husband, who is now practicing medicine and calling himself Roger Chillingworth. He settles in 
Boston, intent on revenge. He reveals his true identity to no one but Hester, whom he has sworn to secrecy. Several years pass. Hester supports 
herself by working as a seamstress, and Pearl grows into a willful, impish child. Shunned by the community, they live in a small cottage on the 
outskirts of Boston. Community officials attempt to take Pearl away from Hester, but, with the help of Arthur Dimmesdale, a young and 
eloquent minister, the mother and daughter manage to stay together. Dimmesdale, however, appears to be wasting away and suffers from 
mysterious heart trouble, seemingly caused by psychological distress. Chillingworth attaches himself to the ailing minister and eventually moves 
in with him so that he can provide his patient with round-the-clock care. 


Chillingworth also suspects that there may be a connection between the minister’s torments and Hester’s secret, and he begins to test 
Dimmesdale to see what he can learn. One afternoon, while the minister sleeps, Chillingworth discovers a mark on the man’s breast (the details 
of which are kept from the reader), which convinces him that his suspicions are correct. 
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Dimmesdale’s psychological anguish deepens, and he invents new tortures for himself. In the meantime, Hester’s charitable deeds and quiet 
humility have earned her a reprieve from the scorn of the community. One night, when Pearl is about seven years old, she and her mother are 
returning home from a visit to a deathbed when they encounter Dimmesdale atop the town scaffold, trying to punish himself for his sins. Hester 


and Peart join him, and the three link hands. Dimmesdale refuses Pearl’s request that he 
acknowledge her publicly the next day, and a meteor marks a dull red “A" in the night sky. 
Hester can see that the minister’s condition is worsening, and she resolves to intervene. 
She goes to Chillingworth and asks him to stop adding to Dimmesdale’s self-torment 
Chillingworth refuses. 


Hester arranges an encounter with Dimmesdale in the forest because she is aware that 
Chillingworth has probably guessed that she plans to reveal his identity to Dimmesdale. 
The former lovers decide to flee to Europe, where they can live with Pearl as a family. 
They will take a ship sailing from Boston in four days. Both feel a sense of release, and 
Hester removes her scarlet letter and lets down her hair. Pearl, playing nearby, does not 
recognize her mother without the letter. The day before the ship is to sail, the townspeople 
gather for a holiday and Dimmesdale preaches his most eloquent sermon ever. Meanwhile, 
Hester has learned that Chillingworth knows of their plan and has booked passage on the 
same ship. Dimmesdale, leaving the church after his sermon, sees Hester and Pearl 
standing before the town scaffold. He impulsively mounts the scaffold with his lover and 
his daughter, and confesses publicly, exposing a scarlet letter seared into the flesh of his 
chest He falls dead, as Pearl kisses him. 


Frustrated in his revenge’ Chillingworth dies a year later-Hester and Pearl leave Boston, 
and no one knows what has happened to them. Many years later, je/ Hester returns alone, 
still wearing the scarlet letter, to live in her old cottage and resume her charitable work. 
She receives occasional letters from Pearl, who 0 has married a European aristocrat and 
established a family of her own. When Hester dies, she is buried next to Dimmesdale. The 
two share a single tombstone, which bears a scarlet “A.” 
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DISCUSSION GUIDE 


In discussing this novel, emphasis should he upon the author’s use of setting, characters, plot, and imagery to develop his meaning. 


HAWTHORNE’S WAY OF WRITING A STORY is discussed on pages 297-299. Among other things he says that he wished to locate his 
stories in “a neutral territory, somewhere between the real world and fairyland.” Cite instances of “the real world” in The Scarlet Letter. How 
does “The Custom House” stress "fairyland,” or the remoteness of the events in the novel) Some happenings in The Scarlet Letter are truly in “a 
neutral territory.” For instance, how does Hawthorne in “The Custom House” make it impossible for the reader to be sure whether the story he 
tells about Hester is merely a factual account or largely an imaginative one) How does he make sure that the reader will be unable to say with 
certainty whether the scarlet letter appearing in the sky is “a revelation from a supernatural source” or “a natural phenomenon”) Cite other 


happenings that the author places in “a neutral territory.” 


PLOT AND MEANING. Hawthorne spoke of The Scarlet Letter as “turning different sides of the same dark idea to the readers eye. The idea, 
stated briefly, is that a terrible result of sin is to estrange and isolate those touched by it from society, from their true selves, or from God; and 
that the individuals will suffer until they have reestablished the ties which have been broken. To do this each individual must accept full 
responsibility, truly recognize and regret his misdeeds, and openly proclaim them. Point out passages in which Pearl, Chillingworth, Hester, and 


Dimmesdale are shown to be estranged and isolated. 


The novel shows how each character reestablishes or fails to reestablish what Hawthorne calls "the electric chain of human sympathy.” The 


stories of the four characters show different sides of this concept. 


CHILLINGWORTH, as he himself says, has sinned in marrying Hester without loving her. How does he sin against Dimmesdale) Why is this a 


greater sin) How does this behavior affect 
X. This Guide was prepared by Walter Blair. 


Chillingworth himself) How does his story end, and why is the ending appropriate) 
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PEARL, because she is a child, is incapable of sinning and takes her “moral coloration” from her mother; she herself “lacks reference and 
adaptation to the world.” How do her adventures with the birds and beasts of the forest allegorically illustrate this fact) “She wanted,” says 
Hawthorme in Chapter XVI, “a grief that should touch her, and thus humanize and make her capable of sympathy." At what point does her 
“humanization” occur) What causes it) How does the rest of her life prove that she has become a dweller in the mature world) How does her 


story complement that of Chillingworth) How does Pearl perform the same office for Hester that Chillingworth performs for the minister) 


“T pity thee,” says Chillingworth to HESTER, “for the good that has been wasted in thy nature” What would Hester’s true nature have been in 
normal circumstances) What has led to her isolation from the community) Why does the community in time feel that she has made amends for 
her sin) Why does Hawthorne say, “The scarlet letter had not done its office” (Chapter XIII) When does it do its office) How does Hawthorne 
show that it has) 


DIMMESDALE accepts full responsibility for sinning and deeply regrets it. What details stress his spiritual qualities) Why does he not confess 
his sin publicly) Why are his sermons and his appearance on the scaffold ““mockeries of penitence”) How does Hawthorne show that his decision 
to flee with Hester is another avoidance of his duty) When does Dimmesdale determine to confess his sin publicly) How does his story end) How 


does his story complement Hester’s) 


COLOR, LIGHT, AND SHADOW. One of Hawthorne's chief ways of suggesting meaning is his use of color, light or shadow for the purpose of 
indicating the moral state of a character. Describe Chillingworth’s eyes when he is first presented. How does the color of his eyes change as his 
sin grows greater) How are light and color used in describing Pearl) What ideas of the child does this imagery foster) Comment on the use of 


imagery in interpreting the stories of Hester and Dimmesdale. 
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The Ambitious Guegt 





One September night a family had gathered round their hearth, and piled it high with the driftwood of mountain streams, the dry cones of the 
pine, and the splintered ruins of great trees that had come crashing down the precipice. Up the chimney roared the fire, and brightened the room 
with its broad blaze. The faces of the father and mother had a sober gladness; the children laughed; the eldest daughter was the image of 
Happiness at seventeen; and the aged grandmother, who sat knitting in the warmest place, was the image of Happiness grown old. They had 
found the "herb, heart's-ease," in the bleakest spot of all New England. This family were situated in the Notch of the White Hills, where the wind 
was sharp throughout the year, and pitilessly cold in the winter - giving their cottage all its fresh inclemency before it descended on the valley of 
the Saco. They dwelt in a cold spot and a dangerous one; for a mountain towered above their heads, so steep, that the stones would often rumble 
down its sides and startle them at midnight. 


The daughter had just uttered some simple jest that filled them all with mirth, when the wind came through the Notch and seemed to pause 
before their cottage - rattling the door, with a sound of wailing and lamentation, before it passed into the valley. For a moment it saddened them, 
though there was nothing unusual in the tones. But the family were glad again when they perceived that the latch was lifted by some traveller, 
whose footsteps had been unheard amid the dreary blast which heralded his approach, and wailed as he was entering, and went moaning away 
from the door. 


Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these people held daily converse with the world. The romantic pass of the Notch is a great artery, through 
which the life-blood of internal commerce is continually throbbing between Maine, on one side, and the Green Mountains and the shores of the 
St. Lawrence, on the other. The stage-coach always drew up before the door of the cottage. The way-farer, with no companion but his staff, 
paused here to exchange a word, that the sense of loneliness might not utterly overcome him ere he could pass through the cleft of the mountain, 
or reach the first house in the valley. And here the teamster, on his way to Portland market, would put up for the night; and, if a bachelor, might 
sit an hour beyond the usual bedtime, and steal a kiss from the mountain maid at parting. It was one of those primitive taverns where the traveller 
pays only for food and lodging, but meets with a homely kindness beyond all price. When the footsteps were heard, therefore, between the outer 
door and the inner one, the whole family rose up, grandmother, children, and all, as if about to welcome someone who belonged to them, and 
whose fate was linked with theirs. 
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The door was opened by a young man. His face at first wore the melancholy expression, almost despondency, of one who travels a wild and 
bleak road, at nightfall and alone, but soon brightened up when he saw the kindly warmth of his reception. He felt his heart spring forward to 
meet them all, from the old woman, who wiped a chair with her apron, to the little child that held out its arms to him. One glance and smile 
placed the stranger on a footing of innocent familiarity with the eldest daughter. 


"Ah, this fire is the right thing!" cried he; "especially when there is such a pleasant circle round it. [am quite benumbed; for the Notch is just like 
the pipe of a great pair of bellows; it has blown a terrible blast in my face all the way from Bartlett." 


"Then you are going towards Vermont?" said the master of the house, as he helped to take a light knapsack off the young man's shoulders. 


"Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond," replied he. "I meant to have been at Ethan Crawford's tonight; but a pedestrian lingers along such a 
road as this. It is no matter; for, when I saw this good fire, and all your cheerful faces, I felt as if you had kindled it on purpose for me, and were 
waiting my arrival. So I shall sit down among you, and make myself at home." 


The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn his chair to the fire when something like a heavy footstep was heard without, rushing down the steep 
side of the mountain, as with long and rapid strides, and taking such a leap in passing the cottage as to strike the opposite precipice. The family 
held their breath, because they knew the sound, and their guest held his by instinct. 


"The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, for fear we should forget him," said the landlord, recovering himself. "He sometimes nods his head 
and threatens to come down; but we are old neighbours, and agree together pretty well upon the whole. Besides we have a sure place of refuge 
hard by if he should be coming in good earnest." 


Let us now suppose the stranger to have finished his supper of bear's meat; and, by his natural felicity of manner, to have placed himself on a 
footing of kindness with the whole family, so that they talked as freely together as if he belonged to their mountain brood. He was of a proud, yet 
gentle spirit - haughty and reserved among the rich and great; but ever ready to stoop his head to the lowly cottage door, and be like a brother or 
a son at the poor man's fireside. In the household of the Notch he found warmth and simplicity of feeling, the pervading intelligence of New 
England, and a poetry of native growth, which they had gathered when they little thought of it from the mountain peaks and chasms, and at the 
very threshold of their romantic and dangerous abode. He had travelled far and alone; his whole life, indeed, had been a solitary path; for, with 
the lofty caution of his nature, he had kept himself apart from those who might otherwise have been his companions. The family, too, though so 
kind and hospitable, had that consciousness of unity among themselves, and separation from the world at large, which, in every domestic circle, 
should still keep a holy place where no stranger may intrude. But this evening a prophetic sympathy impelled the refined and educated youth to 
pour out his heart before the simple mountaineers, and constrained them to answer him with the same free confidence. And thus it should have 
been. Is not the kindred of a common fate a closer tie than that of birth? 
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The secret of the young man's character was a high and abstracted ambition. He could have borne to live an undistinguished life, but not to be 
forgotten in the grave. Yearning desire had been transformed to hope; and hope, long cherished, had become like certainty, that, obscurely as he 
journeyed now, a glory was to beam on all his pathway- though not, perhaps, while he was treading it. But when posterity should gaze back into 
the gloom of what was now the present, they would trace the brightness of his footsteps, brightening as meaner glories faded, and confess that a 
gifted one had passed from his cradle to his tomb with none to recognise him. 


"As yet," cried the stranger - his cheek glowing and his eye flashing with enthusiasm - "as yet, I have done nothing. Were I to vanish from the 
earth tomorrow, none would know so much of me as you: that a nameless youth came up at nightfall from the valley of the Saco, and opened his 
heart to you in the evening, and passed through the Notch by sunrise, and was seen no more. Not a soul would ask, 'Who was he? Whither did 
the wanderer go?’ But I cannot die till [ have achieved my destiny. Then, let Death come! I shall have built my monument!" 


There was a continual flow of natural emotion, gushing forth amid abstracted reverie, which enabled the family to understand this young man's 
sentiments, though so foreign from their own. With quick sensibility of the ludicrous, he blushed at the ardour into which he had been betrayed. 


"You laugh at me," said he, taking the eldest daughter's hand, and laughing himself. "You think my ambition as nonsensical as if I were to freeze 
myself to death on the top of Mount Washington, only that people might spy at me from the country round about. And, truly, that would be a 
noble pedestal for a man's statue!" 


"It is better to sit here by this fire," answered the girl, blushing, "and be comfortable and contented, though nobody thinks about us." 


"I suppose," said her father, after a fit of musing, "there is something natural in what the young man says; and if my mind had been turned that 
way, I might have felt just the same. It is strange, wife, how his talk has set my head running on things that are pretty certain never to come to 
pass." 


"Perhaps they may," observed the wife. "Is the man thinking what he will do when he is a widower?" 


"No, no!" cried he, repelling the idea with reproachful kindness. "When I think of your death, Esther, I think of mine, too. But I was wishing we 
had a good farm in Bartlett, or Bethlehem, or Littleton, or some other township round the White Mountains; but not where they could tumble on 
our heads. I should want to stand well with my neighbours and be called Squire, and sent to General Court for a term or two; for a plain, honest 
man may do as much good there as a lawyer. And when I should be grown quite an old man, and you an old woman, so as not to be long apart, I 
might die happy enough in my bed, and leave you all crying around me. A slate gravestone would suit me as well as a marble one - with just my 
name and age, and a verse of a hymn, and something to let people know that I lived an honest man and died a Christian." 
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"There now!" exclaimed the stranger; "it is our nature to desire a monument, be it slate or marble, or a pillar of granite, or a glorious memory in 
the universal heart of man." 


"We're in a strange way, tonight,” said the wife, with tears in her eyes. "They say it's a sign of something, when folks' minds go a-wandering so. 
Hark to the children!" 


They listened accordingly. The younger children had been put to bed in another room, but with an open door between, so that they could be 
heard talking busily among themselves. One and all seemed to have caught the infection from the fireside circle, and were outvying each other in 
wild wishes, and childish projects, of what they would do when they came to be men and women. At length a little boy, instead of addressing his 
brothers and sisters, called out to his mother. 


"T'll tell you what I wish, mother," cried he. "I want you and father and grandma'm, and all of us, and the stranger too, to start right away, and go 
and take a drink out of the basin of the Flume!" 


Nobody could help laughing at the child's notion of leaving a warm bed, and dragging them from a cheerful fire, to visit the basin of the Flume - 
a brook, which tumbles over the precipice, deep within the Notch. The boy had hardly spoken when a wagon rattled along the road, and stopped 
a moment before the door. It appeared to contain two or three men, who were cheering their hearts with the rough chorus of a song, which 
resounded, in broken notes, between the cliffs, while the singers hesitated whether to continue their journey or put up here for the night. 


"Father," said the girl, "they are calling you by name." 


But the good man doubted whether they had really called him, and was unwilling to show himself too solicitous of gain by inviting people to 
patronise his house. He therefore did not hurry to the door; and the lash being soon applied, the travellers plunged into the Notch, still singing 
and laughing, though their music and mirth came back drearily from the heart of the mountain. 


"There, mother!" cried the boy, again. "They'd have given us a ride to the Flume." 


Again they laughed at the child's pertinacious fancy for a night ramble. But it happened that a light cloud passed over the daughter's spirit; she 
looked gravely into the fire, and drew a breath that was almost a sigh. It forced its way, in spite of a little struggle to repress it. Then starting and 
blushing, she looked quickly round the circle, as if they had caught a glimpse into her bosom. The stranger asked what she had been thinking of. 


"Nothing," answered she, with a downcast smile. "Only I felt lonesome just then." 


"Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what is in other people's hearts," said he, half seriously. "Shall I tell the secrets of yours? For I know 
what to think when a young girl shivers by a warm hearth, and complains of lonesomeness at her mother's side. Shall I put these feelings into 
words?" 
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"They would not be a girl's feelings any longer if they could be put into words," replied the mountain nymph, laughing, but avoiding his eye. 


All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of love was springing in their hearts, so pure that it might blossom in Paradise, since it could not be 
matured on earth; for women worship such gentle dignity as his; and the proud, contemplative, yet kindly soul is oftenest captivated by 
simplicity like hers. But while they spoke softly, and he was watching the happy sadness, the lightsome shadows, the shy yearnings of a maiden's 
nature, the wind through the Notch took a deeper and drearier sound. It seemed, as the fanciful stranger said, like the choral strain of the spirits 
of the blast, who in old Indian times had their dwelling among these mountains, and made their heights and recesses a sacred region. There was a 
wail along the road, as if a funeral were passing. To chase away the gloom, the family threw pine branches on their fire, till the dry leaves 
crackled and the flame arose, discovering once again a scene of peace and humble happiness. The light hovered about them fondly, and caressed 
them all. There were the little faces of the children, peeping from their bed apart, and here the father's frame of strength, the mother's subdued 
and careful mien, the high-browed youth, the budding girl, and the good old grandam, still knitting in the warmest place. The aged woman 
looked up from her task, and, with fingers ever busy, was the next to speak. 


"Old folks have their notions," said she, "as well as young ones. You've been wishing and planning; and letting your heads run on one thing and 
another, till you've set my mind a-wandering too. Now what should an old woman wish for, when she can go but a step or two before she comes 
to her grave? Children, it will haunt me night and day till I tell you." 


"What is it, mother?" cried the husband and wife at once. 


Then the old woman, with an air of mystery which drew the circle closer round the fire, informed them that she had provided her grave-clothes 
some years before - a nice linen shroud, a cap with a muslin ruff, and everything of a finer sort than she had worn since her wedding day. But 
this evening an old superstition had strangely recurred to her. It used to be said, in her younger days, that if anything were amiss with a corpse, if 
only the ruff were not smooth, or the cap did not set right, the corpse in the coffin and beneath the clods would strive to put up its cold hands and 
arrange it. The bare thought made her nervous. 


"Don't talk so, grandmother!" said the girl, shuddering. 


"Now," continued the old woman, with singular earnestness, yet smiling strangely at her own folly, "I want one of you, my children- when your 
mother is dressed and in the coffin - I want one of you to hold a looking-glass over my face. Who knows but I may take a glimpse at myself, and 
see whether all's right?" 


"Old and young, we dream of graves and monuments," murmured the stranger youth. "I wonder how mariners feel when the ship is sinking, and 
they, unknown and undistinguished, are to be buried together in the ocean - that wide and nameless sepulchre?" 
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For a moment, the old woman's ghastly conception so engrossed the minds of her hearers that a sound abroad in the night, rising like the roar of 
a blast, had grown broad, deep, and terrible, before the fated group were conscious of it. The house and all within it trembled; the foundations of 
the earth seemed to be shaken, as if this awful sound were the peal of the last trump. Young and old exchanged one wild glance, and remained an 
instant, pale, affrighted, without utterance, or power to move. Then the same shriek burst simultaneously from all their lips. 


"The Slide! The Slide!" 


The simplest words must intimate, but not portray, the unutterable horror of the catastrophe. The victims rushed from their cottage, and sought 
refuge in what they deemed a safer spot - where, in contemplation of such an emergency, a sort of barrier had been reared. Alas! they had quitted 
their security, and fled right into the pathway of destruction. Down came the whole side of the mountain, in a cataract of ruin. Just before it 
reached the house, the stream broke into two branches - shivered not a window there, but overwhelmed the whole vicinity, blocked up the road, 
and annihilated everything in its dreadful course. Long ere the thunder of the great Slide had ceased to roar among the mountains, the mortal 
agony had been endured, and the victims were at peace. Their bodies were never found. 


The next morning, the light smoke was seen stealing from the cottage chimney up the mountain side. Within, the fire was yet smouldering on the 
hearth, and the chairs in a circle round it, as if the inhabitants had but gone forth to view the devastation of the Slide, and would shortly return, to 
thank Heaven for their miraculous escape. All had left separate tokens, by which those who had known the family were made to shed a tear for 
each. Who has not heard their name? The story has been told far and wide, and will forever be a legend of these mountains. Poets have sung their 
fate. 


There were circumstances which led some to suppose that a stranger had been received into the cottage on this awful night, and had shared the 
catastrophe of all its inmates. Others denied that there were sufficient grounds for such a conjecture. Wo for the high-souled youth, with his 
dream of Earthly Immortality! His name and person utterly unknown; his history, his way of life, his plans, a mystery never to be solved, his 
death and his existence equally a doubt! Whose was the agony of that death moment? 


Herman Melville 


Herman Melville was the one great writer of America's Golden Day who was not a New Englander; he was born in New York City. Yet he had 
close ties with the section which was producing so much fine literature. He had New England (as well as New York) ancestors; he was strongly 
influenced by Hawthorne and he wrote fiction similar to Hawthorne's; and when he wrote his masterpiece, Moby-Dick, and for some years after, 
he lived in New England. 
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His background, though, differed tremendously from those of most authors. His formal schooling in Albany Academy was brief. At twenty he 
signed as a sailor on a merchant ship bound to Liverpool; at twenty-one he began voyages on whalers and a United States frigate which carried 
him to the South Seas and did not return him to these shores until after his twenty-fifth birthday. Life aboard ship, he therefore said later, was 
“his Harvard and his Yale." And through the rest of his days, muscular, bearded Melville had the sturdy bearing of a man who has been an ocean 
roving sailor. 


His best books, moreover, Actionized his sea-going adventures, though not in the order of their occurrence. Typee (1846) told how, after 
deserting his ship, he lived among cannibals in the Taipi Valley until another ship carried him away. Omoo (1847) told of his wanderings in the 
South Seas. Mardi (1849) made a fanciful use of other South Seas experiences. Redburn (1849) went back to his first voyage and fictionized it. 
White-Jacket (1850) made use of his life in the Navy. Moby-Dick (1851) told of a whaling voyage. 


Still, much more than a knowledge of the sea figured in this author's writings. Though he had little formal schooling and felt that ships were his 
best teachers, Melville carried on graduate work, one might say, by ranging widely through the books of the world. In writing even novels which 
seemed wholly autobiographical, he made much use of his reading. 


Among American authors Melville liked Hawthorne best: upon discovering him in 1850 he proclaimed that Hawthorne “almost alone among his 
generation" merited comparison with even Shakespeare. At precisely that time Hawthorne happened to be living in Lenox a few miles from 
Melville's Pittsfield home. The two writers became friends and during the next year drove and walked country roads or sat by firesides, talking at 
length (as Hawthorne said) "about time and eternity, things of this world and the next, and books, and publishers, and all possible and impossible 
matters.” The friendship lasted even after Hawthorne had gone to Liverpool as consul; in 1856 Melville visited him there. 


One reason for Melville's enthusiasm about Hawthorne's writings was that he and his friend were concerned with similar problems. Both were 
eager to embody meanings in stories by mingling actuality and the imagined. Discussing Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse, Melville 
praised one story for the "mystical depth of its meaning,” another for its" profound moral,” still another for its "wonderful symbolizing of the 
secret workings in men's souls.” Like Hawthorne—much more urgently, indeed, than Hawthorne—Melville was impelled to base settings, 
characterizations, and plots upon counterparts in the real world. At the same time he was eager so to diffuse these and his writing about them 
with imagination as to interpret them—to give them moral meanings. Like Hawthorne, therefore, Melville at his best made much use of 
allegorical and symbolic details. 


Moby-Dick is full of details from reality. It is so packed with Melville's perceptions recalled from whaling days and with facts that it provides an 
accurate treatise on whaling. Members of the ship's crew are realistically portrayed. But Captain Ahab, whose leg has been sheared off by the 
white whale Moby-Dick, has become crazed by his desire for revenge and obsessed with the belief that the whale is the emblem of the malice 
and the evil of the universe. The attitude of Ahab and the differing attitudes of the crew as they pursue the whale all have symbolic or allegorical 
meanings. Understandably when Hawthorne read this novel he was able to comment on the "part and parcel allegoricalness of the whole”; and 
modem critics have discussed at great length the philosophical themes and the way Melville developed them. 
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A similar (though less complex) mingling of reality and of imaginative details occurs in Redburn, a selection from which follows.1 Welling 
borough Redburn, the narrator, is a youth who, like the Melville of 1839, takes his first voyage from New York to Liverpool. The sailors 
Redburn meets and the experiences he has are like those recalled by his creator, but this hero is made much more boyish than Melville had been, 
and his experiences are more shattering. As a result the story can develop, as its theme, innocence becoming aware of the hardness and 
wickedness of the world. Young Redburn, nurtured on romantic tales of the sea, learns that much shipboard life is unglamorous. Unaware of 
life's darker aspects, he encounters the depraved seaman Jackson, sees cruelty, sickness, and death on ship and on visits ashore. One symbol of 
the change he undergoes is the fine gray shooting jacket which his brother gives him and which he proudly dons as he starts his adventures. Soon 
he finds that it is as unsuitable for a voyage as are his romantic ideas for life. 


The cutting printed here opens on the day Redburn's ship, the High- lander, is making ready to sail. Redburn, immaculate in his new shooting 
jacket but hungry, tired, and homesick, has just come on board. 
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Walt Whitman 


Although Walt Whitman was born in the same year as Lowell and only two years after Thoreau, there are reasons for considering him a writer of 
the Period of Conflict rather than a representative of America's Golden Day. He was profoundly influenced by the war years 1861-1865. His 
living and his writing showed the growing importance of the city, of industry and science, in American life. He used new forms for his poetry. 
His ideas about democracy, internationalism, and immortality were molded by the thinking of his times. And it was not until long after the New 
England group of writers had passed their prime that he won acceptance as a towering figure in American poetry. 


THE EARLY Walter Whitman, born May 31, 1819, on a farm at West Hills, Long WHITMAN Island, moved to Brooklyn with his family when 
he was four, and lived there until he was well-grown. He was, nevertheless, a child of the country. Brooklyn itself in the poet's youth was really a 
quiet little village. While living there, he roamed the nearby countryside, and frequently he paid long visits to his grandparents on their Long 
Island farms. His youth, too, was associated with the country. After learning the printer's trade, he not only set type but also reported for little 
local newspapers. He ranged through the farm districts to collect news from the farmers. Between 1836 and 1841, when the printing business 
was slack, he taught in a number of schools. He “boarded out" with the families of his students, and found his acquaintance with farm people (as 
he said later) “one of my best experiences and deepest lessons in human nature." 


As Whitman grew older, he felt the pull of the rapidly expanding cities. Work of the sort he wanted and living of the sort he appreciated were to 
be found in nearby New York. So between 1839 and 1848 he worked on newspapers in New York as well as in Brooklyn, and he greatly enjoyed 
the big city. 


He was fascinated by the crowds on the ferryboats, He went regularly to theaters, concert halls, and opera houses. He dined and chatted with a 
Bohemian group of authors in Pfaff’s basement restaurant under the Broadway sidewalks. He found pleasure in the sight of the moving 
Broadway crowds. On that great street, as he said, there was “always something novel or inspiriting." 


He was particularly fond of tiding the Broadway omnibuses and talking with their colorful drivers. These men were, he felt, "a strange, natural, 
quick-eyed and wondrous race.” “How many hours,’ he wrote, “forenoons and afternoons—how many exhilarating night times I have 
had...riding the whole length of Broadway, listening to some yarn ... or perhaps I declaiming some stormy passage from Julius Caesar or (you 
could roar as loudly as you chose in that heavy, dense, uninterrupted street bass). Yes, I knew all the drivers then: Broadway Jack, Dressmaker, 
Balky Bill, George Storms, Old Elephant, his brother Young Elephant (who came afterward), Tippy, Pop Rice, Big Frank, Yellow Frank, 
Yellow Joe, Pete Callahan, Patsey Dee, and dozens more....” 


Whitman, country-bred though he was, apparently tried to show that he was at home in the city by becoming a good deal of a dandy. 
Descriptions of him at the time picture him as a graceful six-footer with a neatly trimmed pointed beard and dressed in the height of fashion. He 
wore a stylish beaver hat at an angle; he had a boutonniere on the lapel of his frock coat; he carried a cane. His trousers were immaculate and 
fashion able, and his boots were brightly polished. A picture of him in this period reminds us of an old-time fashion plate. 
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And just as his clothes resembled those turned out by the most popular tailors, his writings at this time resembled those of the most popular 
authors. As yet, Whitman had not learned how to turn his own life and his own thoughts into literature. Practically none of his knowledge and 
feeling—about farms and farmers, about city streets and their teeming life —came into what he wrote. In a period during which sentimentalism 
and moralizing were the mode, Walter Whitman wrote and published pathetic stories, a hectic and preachy "temperance novel,” and poems 
which were trite in their wording and sentimental in their feeling. 
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It is safe to say that if Whitman had continued to write the sort of verse he turned out in the first years of his career no one would be likely to 
remember him today. But in the late 1840’s and the early 1850’s, something changed the man, and the change showed in his work. Some 
revolution in his personality, in his way of thinking and feeling, in his way of writing, made him a different—and a great—poet. Most important 
of all, he became a poet of vast and expanding horizons, encompassing in his vision the entire nation. 


The results of the change were shown in a book which Whitman published at his own expense in 1855. This was the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass. Even the portrait of Whitman on the title page provided a sharp contrast with the elegant dandy pictured earlier. Here was a man with a 
rough, untrimmed beard. His hat was battered. He was in shirt sleeves, and the open collar of his shirt revealed the top of flannel underwear. His 
trousers, far from being elegant, were the dungarees of a laboring man. This, the book revealed, was not M1 alter Whitman but Walt Whitman—a 
seemingly new personality. 


The poems differed as much from the earlier poems as Walt differed from Walter. Here, for instance, was the opening of a new poem: 
There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon and received with wonder or pity or love or dread, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of the day ... 1 or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of the child, 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white and red clover, and the song of the phoebe bird, 


And the March-born lambs, and the sow’s pink-faint litter, and the mare’s foal, and the cow’s calf, and the noisy brood of the barn side or by the 
mire of the pond side . . . and the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there . . . and the beautiful curious liquid . . . and the water 
plants with their graceful flat heads ... all became part of him. 


Notice that rhyme has disappeared, and that the rhythm is quite different from that of the conventional poetry of the period. Notice too that 
instead of echoing the ideas and words of other poets—instead of writing what he now called “a poem distilled from poems”—Whitman is 
talking, in a new manner, of life as he himself has known it. He is giving a very personal interpretation of his Long Island boyhood. He expresses 
himself in language which is more like common talk, more simple and idiomatic, than most poets were using at that time. And this poem 
represents the whole book of poems which Printer Whitman set up in type and printed with his own hands. 


Readers of the present day see Leaves of Grass as the book in which Whitman’s poetic powers became evident; but when the book first 
appeared, reviewers either ignored it or sternly criticized it. Workers in a New York newspaper office listened to excerpts and roared with 
laughter. The poet Whittier read a little in the copy which Walt had sent him and then disgustedly flung the book into the blazing grate. But 
Whitman, serenely sure that he spoke for all America and that in time his poetry would be appreciated, prepared a second edition, with several 
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new poems, in 1856, and a third in 1860. And as the years passed, Whitman continued to revise and enlarge Leaves of Grass, weaving new 
poems from new experiences until he came to think of the book as a kind of autobiography. 


What changed Walter Whitman to Walt Whitman, and replaced the conventional verse and hackneyed ideas of “Young Grimes” with the free 
rhythms and new ideas of Leaves of Grass? Whitman himself thought that he had grown up. “I found myself possessed,” he wrote, “at the age of 
thirty-one to thirty-three, with a special desire, and conviction ... a desire that had been flitting through my previous life, or hovering on the 
flanks, most indefinitely hitherto, had steadily advanced to the front, defined itself, and finally dominated everything else.” 


Students of Whitman find that several other influences were at work. They notice, for instance, that Whitman was a great reader of the Bible, and 
that some of his rhythms are much like those of the poetic parts of that book. They point out that Whitman was,, like many in his day, much 
interested in oratory. It was a time when many of the greatest leaders were great public speakers, too—Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips, Henry 
Clay, Edward Everett, and others. In New York, Whitman had haunted the law courts and had heard great speakers in many meetings. He was to 
write enviously of the power of the public speaker: 


O the orator s joys! 
To inflate the chest—to roll the thunder of the voices from the ribs and throat, To make the people rage, weep, desire, with yourself,’ 
To lead America—to quell America With a great tongue. 


The passages from Shakespeare which Whitman intoned on omnibuses were declamatory speeches. It was not strange, therefore, such critics 
claim, that the form—the organization and the rhythm—of Whitman’s new poetry resembled that of oratory. Whitman always believed that his 
poems should be read much as orations were, that they should be chanted and intoned. 


Critics also point out that various earlier poets had prepared the way for the new verse form, which is of a type commonly called free verse. 
During the first part of the nineteenth century, quite a few poets in England and the United States had experimented with verse forms which 
broke away from the regular rhythms of the older poetry. In England, there had been Coleridge and Blake; in America, Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Lowell—and in both countries there had been experimenters less famous than these. Whitman, therefore, in writing his free verse, merely pushed 
to an extreme what others had done on a smaller scale. 


So much for the new form of Whitman’s poetry. But what of the new substance, the new attitudes, the new feelings which it presented? Probably 
the substance was drawn in part from life itself, in part from the influence of certain books which the poet read. 
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Whitman’s work, it happened, introduced him to some aspects of American living 
and thinking which were important in his new songs. As a newspaper reporter and 
as a schoolteacher, he had come to know how farmers lived, how they felt about 
many subjects. In 1848, having been employed by a New Orleans newspaper, he 
journeyed for the first time beyond Long Island and New York. By coach he 
followed the trail of the pioneers through Cumberland Gap to Wheeling, then went 
by boat down the Ohio and the Mississippi. When his work in New Orleans was 
completed, he traveled home again by way of the pioneer highway first used by the 
early French explorers—the Mississippi River and the Great Lakes. During his 
journeys of five thousand miles he became aware of the vast unsettled expanses of 
the country and caught the frontier point of view. He witnessed the struggle of 
farmers, frontiersmen, and workmen to gain further social and economic rights. 
They wanted equality of opportunity, so that they might flourish in what they 
believed was a great land of opportunity. When Whitman returned to Brooklyn, he 
himself became a laborer, working as a carpenter on houses his father was erecting 
in the fast-growing city. Thus Whitman, in fact and in sympathy, as the costume he 
wore in his new picture showed, aligned himself with, the toilers. 


And it happened that Whitman's reading, in this period of his development, 
emphasized similar ideas. Very important to him were the writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who was urging his fellow countrymen to do their own thinking, 
to be independent and self-sufficient, to be democratic. Whitman spoke of 
Emerson's importance to his own development: “I was simmering, simmering. 
Emerson brought me to a boil." 


So the new Whitman, employing the new verse form which he had developed, 
preached the individualistic ideas about democracy prevalent in the swaggering 
new country. The long, loosely organized “Song of Myself," sections from which 
are printed on the next page, is often considered the most thoroughly democratic 
poem ever written. Although it is entitled “Song of Myself," Whitman imagines 
himself as speaking through it for all Americans. 
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Emily Dickenson 


Like Sarah Ome Jewett, Emily Dickinson, one of America's great poets and our greatest woman poet, lived all her life in the New England 
village of her birth. Her home in Amherst, Massachusetts, was a square brown brick mansion partly hidden by great trees and a hemlock hedge 
and shut off from the street by three closed gates. This huge, forbidding house was an appropriate dwelling for Emily's father, Squire 
Dickinson—a tight-lipped, stem-looking lawyer, who ruled his family. Its half-hidden aspect and its gates excluding interlopers were apt 
symbols of the shyness and the reclusiveness of the poet, who at her death left her intimate poems unpublished and asked that they be burned. 


She was not always withdrawn. As a girl, despite her repressive surroundings she was vivacious and fun-loving. She was educated at Amherst 
Academy and at nearby Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. Although she never married, she enjoyed friendships with several men whom she 
thought of as her tutors. The first was Benjamin F. Newton, a gentle, grave law student studying under her father. It was he, twenty-year-old 
Emily said, who “taught me what to read, what authors to admire, what was most grand or beautiful in nature, and... a faith in things unseen." He 
also encouraged her to write poetry. 


The second “‘tutor" was the Reverend Charles Wadsworth, whom she met in 1854 on a visit to Philadelphia. They corresponded. He called on 
her in 1860 in Amherst and on one or two other occasions. There was no romance, since he was married; and quite probably the good minister 
had no idea that Emily considered him her “dearest earthly friend." Nevertheless, it was in 1860 that Miss Dickinson discovered herself as a 
poet, developed a professional interest in poetic techniques, and began to write “love" poems. She was devastated when Wadsworth moved to 
San Francisco in 1862. It was very soon after that she withdrew from village society. When visitors called, she disappeared; and even her best 
friends seldom saw the elusive girl, although she corresponded with them by letter. 


The third of Miss Dickinson's masculine friends was the writer, Thomas Wentworth Higginson. In the Atlantic Monthly for April 1862 he bad 
published “Letter to a Young Contributor,” urging beginning writers to avoid high-flown language and to “charge their style with life.” On April 
16, Higginson found in his mailbox a brief note. “Mr. Higginson,” it began, “Are you too deeply occupied to say if my verse is alive?” Enclosed 
were four poems and, in a separate envelope—as if the author wished to hide it—the name Emily Dickinson. Higginson, fascinated by the 
strange communication, answered at once, asking the author to send more poems and to tell him about herself. So began a long correspondence 
with the poet's new “preceptor,” during which, despite his inability to appreciate verse so unconventional in content and form, Higginson 
encouraged his “scholar” to continue. 


He visited her in 1870 and later told of meeting her in the dark cool parlor: “A step like a pattering child's in the entry and in glided a little plain 
woman with two smooth bands of reddish hair and a face with no good feature—in a very plain and exquisitely clean white pique and blue net 
worsted shawl. She came to me with two white day lilies, which she put in a ... childlike way into my hand and said, “These are my introduction, 
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in a soft, frightened, breathless, childlike voice—and added under her breath, ‘Forgive me if I am frightened; I never see strangers and hardly 
know what to say'—but she talked soon and thenceforth continuously 


It may be that she was plain, although the best likeness of her shows a not unattractive face and great haunting eyes. But whatever her 
appearance, Emily Dickinson was an arresting personality. “I never was with anyone who drained my nerve power so much,” Higginson wrote 
after his first visit. “Without touching her she drew from me.” And a friend who knew the poet well said: “She was different. Emily Dick had 
more charm than anyone I ever knew.” 


Her intensity, her charm, her unique outlook all color her poetry. Like Whitman she rejected regular rhythms. Higginson thought that perhaps 
Whitman had influenced her, until she said she had not read his poetry, having heard “that he was disgraceful.” Emerson she knew in person and 
as a writer; his rather rough-hewn and often cryptic verse may have encouraged her to avoid regular rhythms and perfect rhymes, and to violate 
grammatical rules when she wished. But the Bible was the book whose words she echoed most frequently, and the hymnal the most important 
source of her verse forms. These forms appear simple, but she handles them with skill to achieve the pauses and the emphases she wants. In 
thought also her poems are far from simple: they are packed with nimble perceptions, with humor, and with irony, 


“The immediate sources of Emily Dickinson’s inspiration,” says Thomas H. Johnson in a fine biography, “sprang from the associations she most 
deeply cherished and about which she felt greatest awe. First was the world about her, the moods of nature, the creatures ... and the buds that 
bloom and fade. Equally important were friends, always held in a brittle remembrance by her acute consciousness that death at any moment can 
occur. 


And lurking behind every thought... was the abiding wonder, the craving for assurance, about the sempiternal.” In her hundreds of poems, most 
of them of only a few lines and none very long, she wrote wittily, profoundly, and movingly about these topics—life, nature, love, death and 
immortality. During Emily Dickinson’s lifetime, only seven of her poems were published, several without her consent. Her sister Lavinia knew 
that she wrote poems but had no idea how many she had written until, after Emily’s death, she went through her boxes, her desk, and her bureau. 
To her astonishment Lavinia found at that time nearly nine hundred poems, and others discovered later swelled the total to nearly eighteen 
hundred. These Miss Dickinson had left in packets bound with ribbons. Luckily instead of being destroyed, they were printed in a series of 
volumes, the first in 1890, die last in 1955. Thus practically all of Emily Dickinson’s poetry came to the attention of readers long after its 
creation, and was still fresh and exciting when modem poets discovered it and felt its powerful influence. 
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Because | Could not Stop for Degth 


Because I could not stop for Death, 

He kindly stopped for me; 

The carriage held but just ourselves And Immortality. 

We slowly drove, he knew no haste, 

And I had put away My labor, and my leisure too, 

For his civility. 

We passed the school where children played At wrestling in a ring 10 
We passed the fields of gazing grain, 

We passed the setting sun. 

We paused before a house that seemed A swelling of the ground; 
The roof was scarcely visible, 15 

The cornice but a mound. 


Since then 'tis centuries; but each Feels shorter than the day I first surmised the horses' 
heads Were toward eternity. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


So remote was Lincoln from the traditional man of past ages that James Russell Lowell, reading his “Commemoration Ode” (page 286) at 
Harvard in 1865, called him “the first American.” A hundred years later he still remains “the first American/’ without any doubt the foremost 
figure in the national mythology. Homely, largely self-educated, faced with the greatest crisis that his country had yet had to meet, Lincoln was 
hated as well as loved, and he suffered patiently through setback after setback before the Union he loved was finally saved. Then he died at the 
hands of an assassin, calling forth the national mourning so vividly described in Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” (page 
341). Six weeks before he died, Lincoln delivered the speech printed on the next page. His forgiving spirit and his vision of a nation once more 
united shine through the simple 
words. 
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The Civil War 


For four years between 1861 and 1865, the United States engaged in a civil war. Divisions between the free North and the slaveholding South 
erupted a brutal war that cost over 600,000 lives and cleaved a nation in two. 11 Southern states seceded from the Union, collectively turning 
their back on the idea of a single American nation. The Civil War is one of the most—if not the most—important event in the history of the 
United States. Every part of American society was fundamentally changed, from the role of the federal government to the status of African 
Americans to the art, music, and culture of a nation. The Civil War changed even the language we use to describe the nation. Before the Civil 
War, Americans used the phrase, "The United States are..." but after the war, that phrase became, as it is today, "The United States is..." 


Economically, the war was a boon for the North and a disaster for the South. The North began the war with several advantages: more men, more 
money, more industrial power, and an extensive railroad system. And by the end of the war, the North continued to dominate economically, 
while the ravaged South struggled to recover economically and psychologically from the devastation of the war. In addition to losing many of its 
young men, sons, husbands, fathers, and friends to the conflict, the Southern planter aristocracy was crushed in the war, and never regained its 
political power. 


Politics in the Civil War 


The South based many of its grievances on the doctrine of "states' rights."—a founding principle upon which the United States was established— 
The Constitution aimed to carve a middle ground between a strong federal government and the freedom of individual states to make decisions 
for themselves. In fact, the federal government before the Civil War looked nothing like the federal government of today. Almost all decisions 
were made at the state level, with the government in Washington responsible for the army, Native American affairs and foreign policy, and not 
much else. As time went on, the doctrine of states' rights became the battle cry of the South in its struggle to prevent the North from imposing 
anti-slavery measures upon it. Lincoln wasn't even on the ballot in nine Southern states, so his victory was seen as the North imposing its will on 
the South. Lincoln himself was a moderate on the issue of slavery, and many Northerners feared that Lincoln wasn't enough of an abolitionist for 
their tastes. His most famous speech, given in 1858, declared that, "A house divided cannot stand," and promised that America couldn't endure 
"half-slave and half-free." 


Emancipation Proclamation 


It wasn’t until September 22nd, 1862 that Lincoln proposed to free the slaves. Even then, he issued only a provisional proclamation to 

emancipate slaves in select parts of the South where he had no authority. After the Union victory at the Battle of Antietam, he ordered slaves 

freed in all areas of the Confederacy that didn't declare loyalty to the Union by January Ist, 1863. On that date, he issued his famous 

Emancipation Proclamation freeing slaves in those parts of the South that remained hostile to the Union. In many ways, the Proclamation was 

limited. It didn't expressly free slaves in loyal Border States, and it exempted those areas of the Confederacy already under Union control. 

However, it changed the character of the war in fundamental ways. After New Year's Day 1863, the war became, for the North, a conflict aimed 
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at freeing the slaves and ending the Southern planter aristocracy. Lincoln recognized that the Emancipation Proclamation would have to be 
followed by a constitutional amendment in order to guarantee the abolishment of slavery. The 13th amendment was passed at the end of the Civil 
War before the Southern states had been restored to the Union and should have easily passed the Congress. Lincoln insisted that passage of the 
13th amendment be added to the Republican Party platform for the upcoming Presidential elections. His efforts met with success when the 
House passed the bill in January 1865. With the adoption of the 13th amendment, the United States found a final constitutional solution to the 
issue of slavery. 


The Lincoln administration did more than just manage the Civil War, although its reverberations could still be felt in a number of policies. The 
Revenue Act of 1862 established the United States' first income tax, largely to pay the costs of total war. The Morrill Act of 1862 established the 
basis of the state university system in this country, while the 
Homestead Act, also passed in 1862, encouraged settlement of the 
West by offering 160 acres of free land to settlers. Lincoln also created 
the Department of Agriculture and formally instituted the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 


On April 14, 1865, while attending a play at Ford’s Theatre in 
Washington, D.C., Abraham Lincoln was shot by Confederate 
sympathizer, John Wilkes Booth. The assassination was part of a 
larger plot to eliminate the Northern government that also left 
Secretary of State William Seward grievously injured. Lincoln died the 
following day, and with him the hope of reconstructing the nation. 





The Mexican War 


The Mexican-American War marked the first U.S. armed conflict chiefly fought on foreign soil. Texas gained its independence from Mexico in 
1836. Initially, the United States declined to incorporate it into the union, largely because northern political interests were against the addition of 
a new slave state. The Mexican government was also encouraging border raids and warning that any attempt at annexation would lead to war. 
Nonetheless, annexation procedures were quickly initiated after the 1844 election of Polk, who campaigned that Texas should be “re-annexed” 
and that the Oregon Territory should be “re-occupied.” Polk also had his eyes on California, New Mexico and the rest of what is today the U.S. 
Southwest. When his offer to purchase those lands was rejected, he instigated a fight by moving troops into a disputed zone between the Rio 
Grande and Nueces River that both countries had previously recognized as part of the Mexican state of Coahuila. 


On April 25, 1846, Mexican cavalry attacked a group of U.S. soldiers in the disputed zone and were defeated at the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma. 


Following those battles, Polk told the U.S. Congress that the “cup of forbearance has been exhausted, even before Mexico passed the boundary 
of the United States, invaded our territory, and shed American blood upon American soil.” Two days later, on May 13, Congress declared war, 
despite opposition from some northern lawmakers. No official declaration of war ever came from Mexico. 


At that time, only about 75,000 Mexican citizens lived north of the Rio Grande. As a result, U.S. forces led by Col. Stephen W. Kearny and 
Commodore Robert F. Stockton were able to conquer those lands with minimal resistance. 


With the losses adding up, Mexico turned to old standby General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna, who had been living in exile in Cuba. Santa 
Anna convinced Polk that, if allowed to return to Mexico, he would end the war on terms favorable to the United States. But when he arrived, he 
immediately double-crossed Polk by taking control of the Mexican army and leading it into battle. At the Battle of Buena Vista in February 
1847, Santa Anna suffered heavy casualties and was forced to withdraw. Despite the loss, he assumed the Mexican presidency the following 
month. 


Meanwhile, U.S. troops led by Gen. Winfield Scott landed in Veracruz and took over the city. The Mexicans resisted at Cerro Gordo and 
elsewhere, but were bested each time. In September 1847, Scott successfully laid siege to Mexico City’s Chapultepec Castle. 


the war had ended. Santa Anna resigned, and the United States waited for a new government capable of negotiations to form. Finally, on Feb. 2, 
1848, the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed, establishing the Rio Grande and not the Nueces River as the U.S.-Mexican border. Under the 
treaty, Mexico also recognized the U.S. annexation of Texas, and agreed to sell California and the rest of its territory north of the Rio Grande for 
$15 million plus the assumption of certain damages claims. 
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Native Americans or American Indians 


About 12000 years ago, Hundreds of different tribes lived in America. Some of the most famous tribes were: Creeks, Cherokees, Chicasaws and 
Choctaws. 


In 1838 Cherokee people were forcibly moved from their homeland and relocated to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. They lobbied Congress, 
and created a petition with more than 15,000 Cherokee signatures against Removal. They took their case to the U.S. Supreme Court, which ruled 
that they were a sovereign nation (1832). President Andrew Jackson ignored the Supreme Court decision, enforced his Indian Removal Act of 
1830, and pushed through the Treaty of New Echota. 


In 1838 Cherokee people were forcibly taken from 
their homes, incarcerated in stockades, forced to 
walk more than a thousand miles, and removed to 
Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. More than 4,000 
died and many are buried in unmarked graves 
along “The Trail Where They Cried.” 


Native Americans didn’t have various basic rights 
including the right to get US citizenship or to 
travel. They were schooled unequally and they 
were considered wards of the society. 
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California Gold Rush 


The California Gold Rush Shortly after the acquisition of California from Mexico a man by the name of John Sutter arrived in East San 
Francisco Bay in 1839. With plenty of charm and letters from friends he convinced the Mexican governor of California to award him a land 
grant of more than 50,000 acres. John Sutter built a stockade and a fort and soon after became referred to as Captain Sutter, and his riverbank 
establishment Sutter's Fort. Sutter chose 50 miles to the south of his fort, to build a saw mill. A millrace was dug and wooden gates were opened 
periodically so that the current would widen and deepen the channel. During his inspection on January 24, 1848 James W. Marshall found the 
first piece of gold at the end of the race. By the winter of 1848, whispers of a gold strike had drifted eastward across the country but few 
easterners believed it. President Polk In his opening address to Congress on December 5, 1848 Polk said that at the time of the California 
acquisition it was known that "mines of the precious metals existed to some extent. With Polk's address making headlines around the world Gold 
Fever had begun. The future miners now under the influence of Gold Fever had to overcome a cruel journey, miserable living and working 
conditions, and coming home boom or bust. Farmers left their fields, merchants closed their shops, soldiers left their posts, and all made plans 
for California. There was no railroad to take them there, nor was there a river route. 


Almost everyone going to California overland travelled with a group, which were democratic in nature. The journey across the plains varied in 
length and difficulty, and because it was so severe a test it was one the gold seekers would never forget if they survived it. There were tens of 
thousands of men and women on the trail and all they could think about was gold as they crept along at two miles per hour on the dusty trail. The 
real danger of the overland was the lack of water especially the last 200 miles through the deserts of Nevada. "At the beginning of the final stage 
on the Humboldt River, many 49ers left their wagons and proceeded on foot, using as pack animals the stock horses they had brought for 
breeding." 


The sea route around the tip of South America often took more than six months and seasickness was rampant in the beginning. Boredom soon 
took over and the men took to gambling from morning to night. The food was often full of bugs, and the meat was often rotten. Water stored for 
months in the ships holds took on a foul taste, and was often diluted with molasses or vinegar so it could be kept down. The weather in the Cape 
passage was very perilous. The sea was bitterly cold. At night the passengers wore all their clothing and shivered in their bunks, praying they 
would make it through the night. There was another route that was partly by sea and partly by land. 


By sailing across the Atlantic Ocean to Panama the miners could then cross over the narrow land bridge between North America and South 
America. Finally continuing their journey by sailing the Pacific Ocean to California. Many travelers picked up aches and fevers including 
cholera and malaria during crossing the jungles of Panama. 


After travelling as far as they could by canoe they finished the trip on foot to Panama City. Waiting in Panama City for passage to California 
could take several weeks and the numbers of gold seekers piling up in Panama City was staggering. There were not enough ships and many ships 
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would take a load of passengers to California and the crew would stay leaving the ship abandoned in San Francisco Bay. By the mid-1850s more 
than 500 ships lay rotting in the bay. Prior to the gold rush California had little community life on which to build on. When thousands began 
flowing into California settlements sprang up overnight in the mining fields. According to Paul, "The most common was the camp: a straggling 
settlement that might vary in size from a few houses to a small town. A more impressive place was the mining town, a community that was 
larger in size than the camp, and usually had a few buildings that could make some pretentions to substantiality." By 1850 log cabins were being 
built in the developing settlements. Miners set up a camp close to where they were digging, it could be set up in a few hours and taken down in 
even less time. This was an important part of their lifestyle since they were constantly on the move from one location to another. Work began on 
the streams at daylight, and as the miners dressed and prepared themselves for a hard day of labor the cook made their breakfast. One miner 
summarized the labors of mining in these terms: "Mining is the hardest work imaginable and an occupation which very much endangers health. 
A weakly man might about as well go to digging his grave as to dig gold." 


Few miners were prepared for the incredibly hard work. Working fifty pans of dirt in a ten hour day was a reasonable goal. But digging the dirt 
to fill those pans, sorting it out, and panning for the gold became more work than most gold seekers had anticipated. There was a great number 
of men who barely knew how to pick up a shovel including doctors, lawyers, preachers, bookkeepers, and other white collar workers, few of 
them prepared for the hard life of mining. As much as a thousand dollars' worth of gold could be washed from a single pan, but few miners ever 
had that exhilarate acting experience. A half an ounce of gold a day was generally recognized as the bare minimum a miner must make to keep 
himself working due to the inflated prices in the camps. Prices were so high in the camps that had the miners been making what they did per day 
anywhere else in the world the majority of they would have become rich. High prices were paid for by the average miner working day in and day 
out under miserable conditions and poor health. 
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"Wealth was the dream; grinding toil was the reality that for many made it into a nightmare." In the face of such demanding physical conditions, 
men aged rapidly in the mines. In addition to the dangers associated with mining was the communal living and poor sanitation. Few miners 
found more than enough gold to cover their daily living expenses, and fewer still had any left over after gambling and drinking. By the year of 
1853 the big gold rush was at an end and now the miners had to face the reality of going home. In a way, coming home was the coming to terms 
with failure. Many of the miners who disappeared into the countryside of California did so because they couldn't return home empty handed and 
face relatives and loved ones. How much gold would a returning miner have to possess to measure up as a success? "Ten thousand dollars was 
frequently mentioned as the standard in newspaper 

articles. Many miners did strike it rich as is the case of 
John and Daniel Murphy who came to California in 
early 1848. By the end of the year the brothers had 
made one and a half million dollars. John became a 
politician and Daniel ended up buying three million 
acres of land in California. John Bidwell also came to 
California in 1848 and within six months had made a 
fortune and became one of the richest and most 
respected men in California. A man named Dye in less 
than two months mined more than seventy six 
thousand dollars' worth of gold. Generally unless a 
miner found a lot of gold quick and then left, he would 
eventually spend it all looking for more gold. The men 
who did not make their fortunes in money did gain 
wealth in their memories of taming the wild land 
called California. Captain Sutter prior to the gold rush 
wanted nothing more than to start an empire in the new 
land in which he had received two hundred and thirty 
square miles. His land turned out to be the gold fields, 
but Sutter turned out to be careless about his business 
dealings. His workers went after gold along with the 
miners and left his fields and cattle unattended. Sutter tried mining but soon began drinking up all the gold he could find. By the end of his life 
Captain Sutter had sold all the land he had acquired and was a poor man. James Marshall, who found the first nugget, never made anything off of 
the gold discovery. He actually lost his mill as miners overrun his land looking for gold. He tried panning for gold but never had any success. 
James Marshall ended up dying penniless and bitter over the way his life turned out. Of the nearly four hundred thousand men who crowded into 
California in the decade after the find at Sutter's Mill the vast majority neither prospered nor starved. Many men loaded up their tools and moved 
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on to new gold fields such as the Black Hills, Montana, Oregon, and even as far as Australia. Still other men simply packed up and went back 
home, for the most part looking back with fondness on California and their experiences searching for gold. Many decided to stay in California 
and take up trades staying close to the land they had grown to love. 
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Afro-American Literature 


Frequently called BLACK LITERATURE, both terms refer to writings by American Negros. The formal study of such writing, long a neglected 
area of American literary scholarship, is increasingly important in America. This heightened interest in the work of Americans of African 
ancestry has come about for two primary reasons: the growing recognition in the last half century of black people as a significant part of 
American culture and the development during the same period of a body of Negro writing of impressive scope and quality. 


African American literature, body of literature written by Americans of African descent. Beginning in the pre-Revolutionary War period, 
African American writers have engaged in a creative, if often contentious, dialogue with American letters. The result is a literature rich in 
expressive subtlety and social insight, offering illuminating assessments of American identities and history. Although since 1970 African 
American writers, led by Toni Morrison, have earned widespread critical acclaim, this literature has been recognized internationally as well as 
nationally since its inception in the late 18th century. 


These American Negros, by writing with passion and conviction of the place they and their race have occupied and endured in a predominantly 
white society, have broadened the range, enriched the sympathy, and deepened the quality of American literary expression. Their contributions, 
notable most obviously for their power, are major forces changing the earlier American literary monolith of the white middle class. 


Antebellum literature 


African Americans launched their literature in North America during the second half of the 18th century, joining the war of words between 
England and its rebellious colonies with a special sense of mission. The earliest African American writers sought to demonstrate that the 
proposition “all men are created equal” in the Declaration of Independence required that black Americans be extended the same human rights as 
those claimed by white Americans. Couching a social justice argument in the Christian gospel of the universal brotherhood of humanity, 
African-born Phillis Wheatley, enslaved in Boston, dedicated her Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral (1773), the first African 
American book, to proving that “Negros, black as Cain,” were not inherently inferior to whites in matters of the spirit and thus could “join th’ 
angelic train” as spiritual equals to whites. Composing poems in a wide range of classical genres, Wheatley was determined to show by her 
mastery of form and metre, as well as by her pious and learned subjects, that a black poet was as capable of artistic expression as a white poet. 
Poems on Various Subjects provided a powerful argument against the proslavery contention that the failure of African peoples to write serious 
literature was proof of their intellectual inadequacies and their fitness for enslavement. The poetry and sermons of the Connecticut slave Jupiter 
Hammon (1711—1806?), though their major theme is the urgency of Christian conversion, buttressed the demand of early African American 
writers for literary recognition. 
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In the early 19th century, the standard-bearers of African American literature spoke with heightening urgency of the need for whites to address 
the terrible sin of slavery. Through essays, poetry, and fiction as well as more conventional journalism, African American newspapers, 
inaugurated by Freedom’s Journal in 1827, extolled the achievements of black people worldwide while lobbying persistently for an end to 
slavery. As the prophet of literary Black Nationalism in the United States, David Walker wrote his incendiary Appeal, in Four Articles; Together 
with a Preamble, to the Coloured Citizens of the World (1829) to warn white America of impending racial violence if slavery were not 
abolished. Echoing Walker, who was a fellow Bostonian, Maria W. Stewart, the first African American woman political writer, issued her 
Productions of Mrs. Maria W. Stewart in 1835, in which she encouraged black women in the North to take a more outspoken role in civil rights 
agitation and black community building. A year after the publication of Stewart’s Productions, Jarena Lee, a domestic servant impelled by a 
call to preach, published The Life and Religious Experience of Jarena Lee, the first spiritual autobiography by an African American woman. 


Slave Narratives 


In the wake of the bloody Nat Turner rebellion in Southampton County, Virginia, in 1831, an increasingly fervent antislavery movement in the 
United States sponsored firsthand autobiographical accounts of slavery by fugitives from the South in order to make abolitionists of a largely 
indifferent white Northern readership. From 1830 to the end of the slavery era, the fugitive slave narrative dominated the literary landscape of 
antebellum black America. The Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave, Written by Himself (1845) gained the most 
attention, establishing Frederick Douglass as the leading African American man of letters of his time. By predicating his struggle for freedom on 
his solitary pursuit of literacy, education, and independence, Douglass portrayed himself as a self-made man, which appealed strongly to middle- 
class white Americans. In his second, revised autobiography, My Bondage and My Freedom (1855), Douglass depicted himself as a product of a 
slave community in Maryland’s Eastern Shore and explained how his struggles for independence and liberty did not end when he reached the so- 
called “free states” of the North. Harriet Jacobs’s Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861), the first autobiography by a formerly enslaved 
African American woman, candidly describes her experience of the sexual exploitation that made slavery especially oppressive for black 
women. Chronicling what she called “the war” of her life, which ultimately won both her own freedom and that of her two children, Jacobs 
proved the inadequacy of the image of victim that had been applied pervasively to female slaves. Her work and the antislavery and feminist 
oratory of the New York ex-slave who renamed herself Sojourner Truth enriched early African American literature with unprecedented models 
of female eloquence and heroism 
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Harriet Beecher Stows 


It was written by Harriet Beecher Stows. She published it in 1850-1851. The story’s characters & incidents were based on her own memories 
and experiences. She based the story on slaves & slave owners she had met, stories she had heard & events she had seen. She had also read 
autobiographies by former slaves, including one by the famous abolitionist Frederick Douglass. She had written it to change how Americans 
viewed slavery and to persuade slaves to stand up for themselves and for people in the north to not obey the fugitive slave Act. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin# 


eee 


Main characters 
Uncle Tom - A good and pious man. Even under the worst conditions, he always prays to God and finds a way to keep his faith. 
Arthur Shelby - The owner of Uncle Tom in Kentucky. He is an educated, kind, and basically good-hearted man. 


George Shelby - George is the Shelby s’ good-hearted son. He loves Tom and 
promises to rescue him from the cruelty into which his father sold him. 


Eliza Harris - Mrs. Shelby’s maid, George’s wife, and Harry’s mother, Eliza 
is an intelligent, beautiful, and brave young slave. Augustine St. Clare - 
Tom’s master in New Orleans and Eva’s father, St. 


Eva - St. Clare and Marie’s angelic daughter. Eva is presented as an 
absolutely perfect child, a completely moral being and an unimpeachable 
Christian. 


Mr. Haley - The slave trader who buys Uncle Tom and Harry from Mr. 
Shelby. He is a gruff and coarse man. 


Simon Legree - Tom’s ruthlessly evil master on the Louisiana plantation. 
Legree fosters violence and hatred among his slaves. 
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Themes 


Slavery: Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin specifically in order to illustrate the evil and inhumanity of slavery to her mid-19th 
century American readers, for whom slavery was a current and heated political issue. 


Race: On the one hand, Stowe wrote this novel in order to demonstrate the moral imperative of abolition. However, on the other hand, Stowe 
uses many 19th century racial stereotypes. Black characters are depicted in racist terms as childlike, attracted to gaudy ornamentation, and 
inherently emotional. 


Religion: Harriet Beecher Stowe was a deeply committed Christian who believed that religious faith would be a major factor in the abolition of 
slavery. The novel repeatedly underlines the redemptive power of faith in God from Christ-like characters who represent God’s angelic love on 
earth to others who desperately need that love. 


Love: In Uncle Tom’s Cabin, love isn’t all you need, but it's pretty close. Little blonde angel Eva loves everybody, even her horrible mother 
Marie. Tom finds love in his heart for his murderer, brutal slave master Simon Legree. Tom and Eva’s love is of a pure, Christian kind that 
extends to everyone around them 


Suffering: In order to convince her readers that slavery is morally wrong, Stowe must depict all the different ways in which slaves suffer. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin describes the obvious forms of physical suffering that accompany slavery: brutal whippings and beatings, rape and sexual 
violation, and even murder. 
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Chapter Six sx fh 


LO tk Kalen of (America 


> The Great Depression 

> Lost Generation 

> Harlem Renaissance(Black Literature) 

> Mark Twain - A Young Boy’s Ambition / The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn 

> Jerome David Salinger - The Inverted Forest 

> Elizabeth Bishop - One Art 
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20th Century of America 


Writing shortly after the end of the War Between the States, Whitman expressed his hope of soon seeing again “the United States hand in hand 
in one unbroken circle.” This hope of unity and a desire to see the United States assume its place among the great nations affected the thinking of 
Americans in all sections and spurred a tremendous growth in all areas of living. Rail-roads began to span the continent. Prewar factories, small 
before the war, growing into industrial giants, drew more people to the cities. The frontier, constantly pushing farther west, filled with people 
whose democratic spirit had a greater impact on American life than ever before. The arts, including literature, took on a new significance. This 


period of growth and change may appropriately be called the period of New Outlooks. 


Understandably, the authors living in the new America of factory and city, of westering frontiers and transcontinental railroads, differed in 
important ways from authors of the prewar era. Before the war, for example, most important writers had lived on the Eastern sea- coast, 
particularly in New England; now a great many were from the South, the Middle West, and even the Far West. Previously, most prominent 
writers had been aristocrats; now, like Stephen Crane and Sidney Lanier, most were from middle-class or poor families. Most authors of earlier 
times had been educated in some Eastern college—a large share of them in Harvard; now some leading authors like Bret Harte, Sarah Ome 
Jewett, Emily Dickinson, and William Dean Howells were not college educated, and others, like Samuel Clemens, did not have even a high- 


school education. 


It would be strange if these new authors with such different backgrounds had not produced literature quite different from that of a younger 
America, The new writings, in general, were less scholarly, less genteel, than the earlier ones. Some had less polish. But the newer writings were 
likely to be more robust, more full of life. Finally, postwar authors were likely to be less influenced by Europe and more influenced by the new 


American nation which was becoming a force in the world. 
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Industrial growth 

Invention of machines lead to a rapid growth in industry and mass production 

World War I 

Occurred in 1914 and ended in 1918 

World War I hugely effected the American society as the wide-spread use of automatic weapons resulted in killing in large numbers. 
Modernism and urbanism 


With the advancement of science and newly introduced theories there was a transformation in the perception of people. Traditional ideas of the 
past were considered as outdated and people were accepting new ideas as a change for better. 


These newly emerged theories unsettled many people from their secure place of human being at the center of the universe and that lead to an 
ideological uncertainty. 


Harlem renaissance 


The biggest social and literally movement of the time in seek of equal rights for African-American people living in the United States. The center 
of the movement was a neighborhood in New York City called Harlem, where many African-American artist, writers and intellectuals lived in. 


World War II 

A global war which lasted from 1939 to 1945 / Began with Nazi Germany’s attack on Poland 

Great Depression 

A major fall in stock prices which began in 1929 / The longest, deepest, and most widespread depression of the 20th century. 

Lost Generation 

Lost generation was referred to a generation or more particularly a group of American writers who came of age during World War I. 
Many American modernist writers explored the psychological wounds and spiritual scars of the war experience. 


The generation was “lost” as its inherited values which were no longer relevant in the post-war world. 
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Modernism 


Growing out of enlightenment and industrial revolution it was the dominant ideology of the 20th century. The term covers many political, artistic 
and cultural movements and trend of thought rooted in the mentioned changes that happened in the Western society. 


The ideas were indicating on the power of human beings to create, improve and reshape their environment with the aid of scientific knowledge, 
technology and practical experimentation. 


Traces of modernism in the literature of the time 


Modern novel breaks away from many conventions of writings from the preceding period. Realism, the previous school in dominancy, presented 
an image of everyday life and human interactions but the modern novel is much more subjective and psychological illustrating the world from 
the perspective of an individual. 


The literature of the time contains a great variety of genres yet there are many characteristics in common among them all: 
Fragmented Structure 


Fragmentation in the chronology of the plots is seen a lot, events happening are not illustrated in sequence and there are jumpings between time 
periods. 


Fragmented Perspective 


There’s no one character narrating the story and other characters are involved in the progression as well. It was also during this time that the 
ironic character was introduced. 


The Novel of the City 
The setting is changed from country sides to crowded cities. 
Writing from the Margins 


Marginalized people earned recognition for their literary contribution. African-Americans, female writers and later on writers from regions 
colonized by Western powers started raising their voices. 
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Mark Twain 


Mark Twain won his greatest fame and his high position among American men of letters, not for journalistic reports or imaginative yarns, but for 
his two best-known novels—The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (1876) and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (1884). Like Twain's journalistic 
reports, these novels were crammed with concrete details which he had observed, remembered fully, and set down. Sometimes historians quote 
passages from his books to show clearly what life of the 
sort he portrayed had been like. Tom Sawyer, for 
instance, offered a fine picture of the town of Hannibal 
(St. Petersburg in the book) in the days of Twain's 
boyhood—the houses, the church, the school—and the 
green countryside and the river. Huckleberry Finn 
pictured an even broader scene—the river and the towns 
alongside the river from Missouri to Arkansas. Twain 
seems to have tried to get into this novel as many classes 
of people and as many customs and scenes as possible. 
The result was a panorama of life in the Mississippi 


Valley in the mid-nineteenth century. 


Like Twain's yams, his best fiction was full of the 
characteristic talk of Americans. A note which he placed 
in the opening pages of Huckleberry Finn shows how 


much care he took to render American speech 





accurately: 
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In this book a number of dialects are used, to wit: the Missouri Negro dialect; the extremist form of the backwoods Southwestern dialect; the 
ordinary Tike County’ dialect; and four modified varieties of this last. The shadings have not been done in a haphazard fashion, or by guesswork; 


but painstakingly, and with the trustworthy guidance and support of personal familiarity with these several forms of speech. 


Yet though his novels resemble his journalistic stories and his yarns, they differ greatly in some respects. For one thing, when Twain was writing 
a first-rate novel, he could give its episodes or even the whole book a well-rounded plot structure. In Tom Sawyer, several threads of narrative 
told how Tom moved from childhood to the threshold of maturity. Again, running throughout the whole of Huckleberry Finn is the boy’s 


growing affection and respect for his Negro companion, Jim. 


Also different from the journalistic reports and yams is the tone of Mark’s best fiction—one of longing for "the good old days.” In the years 
between 1871 and 1891, when he wrote his two masterpieces, Twain was living in a big, elaborate mansion in Hartford, Connecticut, a great 
rambling house which he had built with the returns from his writings. He and his family had a coachman and several servants; they entertained 
lavishly; they frequently took trips to Europe. He was on friendly terms with great financial and literary figures. But it often seemed to him that 
the past had been the best time after all, and often he could not recall the old days without being homesick for them. When he heard from an old 
Hannibal schoolmate in 1870, he wrote: "The fountains of my great deep are broken up and I have rained reminiscences for four-and-twenty 
hours. The old life has swept before me like a panorama; the old days have trooped by in their old glory again; the old faces have looked out of 


the mists of the past; old footsteps have sounded in my listening ears; old hands have clasped mine; old voices have greeted me....” 


It was in such a spirit of tenderness and longing that Twain often wrote of the America of his boyhood. His feeling colored what he wrote, and 
the scenes he pictured frequently had more charm, more beauty, or more comedy than had the actual scenes upon which they were based. They 
were lifelike, to be sure, but they showed life in a rather more idyllic form than it had ever managed to achieve. Yet Twain, grown to manhood, 
knew about the tragedy of life, too, and he also stressed the faults, the troubles and sorrows of the men and women and children whom he 


portrayed. The result was a rich depiction of America during Twain’s boyhood and youth. 
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The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn Ob 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn opens by familiarizing us with the events of the novel that preceded it, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Both novels are set in the town of St. Petersburg, Missouri, which lies on the banks of the Mississippi River. At the end of Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, a poor boy with a drunken bum for a father, and his friend Tom Sawyer, a middle-class boy with an imagination too active for 
his own good, found a robber’s stash of gold. As a result of his adventure, Huck gained quite a bit of money, which the bank held for him in 


trust. Huck was adopted by the Widow Douglas, a kind but stifling woman who lives with her sister, the self-righteous Miss Watson. 


As Huckleberry Finn opens, Huck is none too thrilled with his new life of cleanliness, manners, church, and school. However, he sticks it out at 
the bequest of Tom Sawyer, who tells him that in order to take part in Tom’s new “robbers’ gang,” Huck must stay “respectable.” All is well and 
good until Huck’s brutish, drunken father, Pap, reappears in town and demands Huck’s money. The local judge, Judge Thatcher, and the Widow 
try to get legal custody of Huck, but another well-intentioned new judge in town believes in the rights of Huck’s natural father and even takes the 
old drunk into his own home in an attempt to reform him. This effort fails miserably, and Pap soon returns to his old ways. He hangs around 
town for several months, harassing his son, who in the meantime has learned to read and to tolerate the Widow’s attempts to improve him. 
Finally, outraged when the Widow Douglas warns him to stay away from her house, Pap kidnaps Huck and holds him in a cabin across the river 


from St. Petersburg. 


Whenever Pap goes out, he locks Huck in the cabin, and when he returns home drunk, he beats the boy. Tired of his confinement and fearing the 
beatings will worsen, Huck escapes from Pap by faking his own death, killing a pig and spreading its blood all over the cabin. Hiding on 
Jackson’s Island in the middle of the Mississippi River, Huck watches the townspeople search the river for his body. After a few days on the 
island, he encounters Jim, one of Miss Watson’s slaves. Jim has run away from Miss Watson after hearing her talk about selling him to a 
plantation down the river, where he would be treated horribly and separated from his wife and children. Huck and Jim team up, despite Huck’s 


uncertainty about the legality or morality of helping a runaway slave. While they camp out on the island, a great storm causes the Mississippi to 
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flood. Huck and Jim spy a log raft and a house floating past the island. They capture the raft and loot the house, finding in it the body of a man 


who has been shot. Jim refuses to let Huck see the dead man’s face. 


Although the island is blissful, Huck and Jim are forced to leave after Huck learns from a woman onshore that her husband has seen smoke 
coming from the island and believes that Jim is hiding out there. Huck also learns that a reward has been offered for Jim’s capture. Huck and Jim 
start downriver on the raft, intending to leave it at the mouth of the Ohio River and proceed up that river by steamboat to the free states, where 
slavery is prohibited. Several days’ travel takes them past St. Louis, and they have a close encounter with a gang of robbers on a wrecked 


steamboat. They manage to escape with the robbers’ loot. 


During a night of thick fog, Huck and Jim miss the mouth of the Ohio and encounter a group of men looking for escaped slaves. Huck has a brief 
moral crisis about concealing stolen “property”—Jim, after all, belongs to Miss Watson—but then lies to the men and tells them that his father is 
on the raft suffering from smallpox. Terrified of the disease, the men give Huck money and hurry away. Unable to backtrack to the mouth of the 


Ohio, Huck and Jim continue downriver. The next night, a steamboat slams into their raft, and Huck and Jim are separated. 


Huck ends up in the home of the kindly Grangerfords, a family of Southern aristocrats locked in a bitter and silly feud with a neighboring clan, 
the Shepherdsons. The elopement of a Grangerford daughter with a Shepherdson son leads to a gun battle in which many in the families are 
killed. While Huck is caught up in the feud, Jim shows up with the repaired raft. Huck hurries to Jim’s hiding place, and they take off down the 


river. 


A few days later, Huck and Jim rescue a pair of men who are being pursued by armed bandits. The men, clearly con artists, claim to be a 
displaced English duke (the duke) and the long-lost heir to the French throne (the dauphin). Powerless to tell two white adults to leave, Huck and 
Jim continue down the river with the pair of “aristocrats.” The duke and the dauphin pull several scams in the small towns along the river. 
Coming into one town, they hear the story of a man, Peter Wilks, who has recently died and left much of his inheritance to his two brothers, who 
should be arriving from England any day. The duke and the dauphin enter the town pretending to be Wilks’s brothers. Wilks’s three nieces 


welcome the con men and quickly set about liquidating the estate. A few townspeople become skeptical, and Huck, who grows to admire the 
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Wilks sisters, decides to thwart the scam. He steals the dead Peter Wilks’s gold from the duke and the dauphin but is forced to stash it in Wilks’s 
coffin. Huck then reveals all to the eldest Wilks sister, Mary Jane. Huck’s plan for exposing the duke and the dauphin is about to unfold when 
Wilks’s real brothers arrive from England. The angry townspeople hold both sets of Wilks claimants, and the duke and the dauphin just barely 
escape in the ensuing confusion. Fortunately for the sisters, the gold is found. Unfortunately for Huck and Jim, the duke and the dauphin make it 


back to the raft just as Huck and Jim are pushing off. 


After a few more small scams, the duke and dauphin commit their worst crime yet: they sell Jim to a local farmer, telling him Jim is a runaway 
for whom a large reward is being offered. Huck finds out where Jim is being held and resolves to free him. At the house where Jim is a prisoner, 
a woman greets Huck excitedly and calls him “Tom.” As Huck quickly discovers, the people holding Jim are none other than Tom Sawyer’s 
aunt and uncle, Silas and Sally Phelps. The Phelpses mistake Huck for Tom, who is due to arrive for a visit, and Huck goes along with their 


mistake. He intercepts Tom between the Phelps house and the steamboat dock, and Tom pretends to be his own younger brother, Sid. 


Tom hatches a wild plan to free Jim, adding all sorts of unnecessary obstacles even though Jim is only lightly secured. Huck is sure Tom’s plan 
will get them all killed, but he complies nonetheless. After a seeming eternity of pointless preparation, during which the boys ransack the 
Phelps’s house and make Aunt Sally miserable, they put the plan into action. Jim is freed, but a pursuer shoots Tom in the leg. Huck is forced to 
get a doctor, and Jim sacrifices his freedom to nurse Tom. All are returned to the Phelps’s house, where Jim ends up back in chains. When Tom 
wakes the next morning, he reveals that Jim has actually been a free man all along, as Miss Watson, who made a provision in her will to free 
Jim, died two months earlier. Tom had planned the entire escape idea all as a game and had intended to pay Jim for his troubles. Tom’s Aunt 
Polly then shows up, identifying “Tom” and “Sid” as Huck and Tom. Jim tells Huck, who fears for his future—particularly that his father might 
reappear—that the body they found on the floating house off Jackson’s Island had been Pap’s. Aunt Sally then steps in and offers to adopt Huck, 


but Huck, who has had enough “sivilizing,” announces his plan to set out for the West. 
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A Young Boy's Ambition 


When I was a boy, there was but one permanent ambition among my comrades in our village on the west bank of the Mississippi River. That 
was, to be a steamboatman. We had transient ambitions of other sorts, but they were only transient. When a circus came and went, it left us all 
burning to become clowns; the first Negro minstrel show that came to our section left us all suffering to try that kind of life; now and then we 
had a hope that if we lived and were good, God would permit us to be pirates. These ambitions faded out, each in its turn; but the ambition to be 


a steamboatman always remained. 


Once a day a cheap, gaudy packet arrived upward from St. Louis, and another downward from Keokuk. Before these events, the day was 
glorious with expectancy; after them, the day was a dead and empty thing. Not only the boys, but the whole village, felt this. After all these years 
I can picture that old time to myself now, just as it was then: the white town drowsing in the sunshine of a summer’s morning; the streets empty, 
or pretty nearly so; one or two clerks sitting in front of the Water Street stores, with their splint-bottomed chairs tilted back against the wall, 
chins on breasts, hats slouched over their faces, asleep—with shingle-shavings enough around to show what broke them down; a sow and a litter 
of pigs loafing along the sidewalk, doing a good business in watermelon rinds and seeds; two or three lonely little freight piles scattered about 
the ‘levee;’ a pile of ‘skids’ on the slope of the stone-paved wharf, and the fragrant town drunkard asleep in the shadow of them; two or three 
wood flats at the head of the wharf, but nobody to listen to the peaceful lapping of the wavelets against them; the great Mississippi, the majestic, 
the magnificent Mississippi, rolling its mile-wide tide along, shining in the sun; the dense forest away on the other side; the ‘point’ above the 
town, and the ‘point’ below, bounding the river-glimpse and turning it into a sort of sea, and withal a very still and brilliant and lonely one. 
Presently a film of dark smoke appears above one of those remote ‘points;’ instantly a Negro drayman, famous for his quick eye and prodigious 
voice, lifts up the cry, “S-t-e- a-m-boat a-comin’!’ and the scene changes! The town drunkard stirs, the clerks wake up, a furious clatter of drays 
follows, every house and store pours out a human contribution, and all in a twinkling the dead town is alive and moving. Drays, carts, men, boys, 
all go hurrying from many quarters to a common center, the wharf. Assembled there, the people fasten their eyes upon the coming boat as upon a 
wonder they are seeing for the first time. And the boat is rather a handsome sight, too. She is long and sharp and trim and pretty; she has two tall, 


fancy-topped chimneys, with a gilded device of some kind swung between them; a fanciful pilot-house, a glass and ‘gingerbread’, perched on 
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top of the “Texas’ deck behind them; the paddle-boxes are gorgeous with a picture or with gilded rays above the boat’s name; the boiler deck, the 
hurricane deck, and the Texas deck are fenced and ornamented with clean white railings; there is a flag gallantly flying from the jack-staff; the 
furnace doors are open and the fires glaring bravely; the upper decks are black with passengers; the captain stands by the big bell, calm, 
imposing, the envy of all; great volumes of the blackest smoke are rolling and tumbling out of the chimneys—a husbanded grandeur created with 
a bit of pitch pine just before arriving at a town; the crew are grouped on the forecastle; the broad stage is run far out over the port bow, and an 
envied deckhand stands picturesquely on the end of it with a coil of rope in his hand; the pent steam is screaming through the gauge-cocks, the 
captain lifts his hand, a bell rings, the wheels stop; then they turn back, churning the water to foam, and the steamer is at rest. Then such a 
scramble as there is to get aboard, and to get ashore, and to take in freight and to discharge freight, all at one and the same time; and such a 
yelling and cursing as the mates facilitate it all with! Ten minutes later the steamer is under way again, with no flag on the jack-staff and no 


black smoke issuing from the chimneys. After ten more minutes the town is dead again, and the town drunkard asleep by the skids once more. 


My father was a justice of the peace, and I supposed he possessed the power of life and death over all men and could hang anybody that offended 
him. This was distinction enough for me as a general thing; but the desire to be a steamboatman kept intruding, nevertheless. I first wanted to be 
a cabin-boy, so that I could come out with a white apron on and shake a tablecloth over the side, where all my old comrades could see me; later I 
thought I would rather be the deckhand who stood on the end of the stage-plank with the coil of rope in his hand, because he was particularly 
conspicuous. But these were only day-dreams,—they were too heavenly to be contemplated as real possibilities. By and by one of our boys went 
away. He was not heard of for a long time. At last he turned up as apprentice engineer or ‘striker’ on a steamboat. This thing shook the bottom 
out of all my Sunday-school teachings. That boy had been notoriously worldly, and I just the reverse; yet he was exalted to this eminence, and I 
left in obscurity and misery. There was nothing generous about this fellow in his greatness. He would always manage to have a rusty bolt to 
scrub while his boat tarried at our town, and he would sit on the inside guard and scrub it, where we could all see him and envy him and loathe 
him. And whenever his boat was laid up he would come home and swell around the town in his blackest and greasiest clothes, so that nobody 
could help remembering that he was a steamboatman; and he used all sorts of steamboat technicalities in his talk, as if he were so used to them 
that he forgot common people could not understand them. He would speak of the ‘labboard’ side of a horse in an easy, natural way that would 


make one wish he was dead. And he was always talking about ‘St. Looy’ like an old citizen; he would refer casually to occasions when he ‘was 
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coming down Fourth Street,’ or when he was “passing by the Planter’s House,’ or when there was a fire and he took a turn on the brakes of ‘the 
old Big Missouri;’ and then he would go on and lie about how many towns the size of ours were burned down there that day. Two or three of the 
boys had long been persons of consideration among us because they had been to St. Louis once and had a vague general knowledge of its 
wonders, but the day of their glory was over now. They lapsed into a humble silence, and learned to disappear when the ruthless ‘cub’-engineer 
approached. This fellow had money, too, and hair oil. Also an ignorant silver watch and a showy brass watch chain. He wore a leather belt and 
used no suspenders. If ever a youth was cordially admired and hated by his comrades, this one was. No girl could withstand his charms. He ‘cut 
out’ every boy in the village. When his boat blew up at last, it diffused a tranquil contentment among us such as we had not known for months. 
But when he came home the next week, alive, renowned, and appeared in church all battered up and bandaged, a shining hero, stared at and 
wondered over by everybody, it seemed to us that the partiality of Providence for an undeserving reptile had reached a point where it was open 


to criticism. 


This creature’s career could produce but one result, and it speedily followed. Boy after boy managed to get on the river. The minister’s son 
became an engineer. The doctor’s and the post-master’s sons became “mud clerks;’ the wholesale liquor dealer’s son became a barkeeper on a 
boat; four sons of the chief merchant, and two sons of the county judge, became pilots. Pilot was the grandest position of all. The pilot, even in 
those days of trivial wages, had a princely salary—from a hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars a month, and no board to pay. Two 
months of his wages would pay a preacher’s salary for a year. Now some of us were left disconsolate. We could not get on the river—at least our 


parents would not let us. 


So by and by I ran away. I said I never would come home again till I was a pilot and could come in glory. But somehow I could not manage it. I 
went meekly aboard a few of the boats that lay packed together like sardines at the long St. Louis wharf, and very humbly inquired for the pilots, 
but got only a cold shoulder and short words from mates and clerks. I had to make the best of this sort of treatment for the time being, but I had 
comforting daydreams of a future when I should be a great and honored pilot, with plenty of money, and could kill some of these mates and 


clerks and pay for them. 
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Elizabeth Bishop 


Elizabeth Bishop was born on February 8, 1911, in Worcester, Massachusetts. She lived with her maternal grandparents in Nova Scotia and later 
lived with paternal relatives in Worcester and South Boston. She earned a bachelor's degree from Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, New York, in 
1934. She travelled to different countries and her poetry is filled with the description of the sceneries. The post-war poet Elizabeth Bishop meets 
her mentor and friend, the modernist Marianne Moore (1887-1972) in New York and was influenced by her poems. She shares Moore's 
scepticism about the value of poetry. Bishop's poetry avoids explicit accounts of her personal life and focuses instead on her impressions of the 
physical world. In the context of much 20th century American poetry, Bishop's is a quietly daring proposition. She revisits or revises the visions 
of others, albeit in her own distinct voice. Bishop considers vision in its most grandiose sense, to be one of the potential excesses of poetry. She 
lived for many years in Brazil and for years she was considered a "poet's poet". She received the 1956 Pulitzer Prize for her collection, Poems: 
North & South/ A Cold Spring (Houghton Mifflin), 1955. Her Complete Poems (Fararr. Straus and Giroux, 1969) won the National Book Award 
in 1970. She began teaching at Harvard University. She was awarded an Academy Fellowship in 1964 for distinguished poetic achievement. She 
died at her apartment at Lewis Wharf in Boston on October 6, 1979. 


Major Themes: 


1. Childhood: Many of her poems have their roots in her childhood memories. The perspective is mostly that of adult reminiscence, but 
occasionally the child viewpoint is used. The lessons of childhood are chiefly about pain and loss. There is a strong tension between the need to 
return to childhood and the need to escape from that. 


2. Her Life: Her incompleteness, alcoholism, achieving adulthood and the confusion of that, travel and her favorite places and even her hobbies. 


3. Travel: She was a restless spirit and constantly on the move: Nova Scotia, Florida, Brazil, Europe, New York, San Francisco and Harvard. 
Many of the places she visited stand at the boundary between land and sea. There is a tension between land and sea in her poems. She seemed to 
be fascinated by geographical extremities. Perhaps she was attracted to near-isolation of these places. Travel can be seen as a metaphor for 
discovery of truth in some of her poems. 


4. Natural World: Nature is the center to her poetry. The experience of really looking at and encountering the natural is central to her poetic 
process. She tends to domesticate the strangeness of nature through language and description. 
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5. Domestic & Strange: Domesticity is one of the unifying principles of 
life. It gives meaning to our existence. Yet the heart of the domestic scene 
can sometimes be enigmatic. This strangeness, even at the center of the 
domestic, is a powerful element in human life. 


6. Her Philosophy: Bishop is a secular (non-religious) world view. There is 
no sense of ultimate purpose, and in this she relates to modernist American 
poets like Frost and Stevens. There is an existential philosophy. The 
experience is everything. She demonstrates the importance of the 
domestic. Her view of the human being is fractured and incomplete. She 
believes we need to experience our dreams. She express the unknowable 
strangeness of death. 


Style and Techniques: 


1. Variety of verse forms: There are a variety of verse forms found in 
Bishop's poetry (sonnet, sestina, villanelle, etc.) She used a variety of 
meters but often favored trimeter lines. 


2. Descriptions: The surface of Bishop's poems is often deceptively simple. 
Her detailed descriptions function as repossession or domestication of the 
object by the artist. She often insisted on the truth of her descriptions, but 
the reality is more complex than that. Her similes and metaphors are often 
surprising, like conceit. 


3. Feeling: Many of her poems deal with emotive subjects. The tone avoids 
sentimentality. The use of understatement controls feelings. 


4. Absence of Moralizing: Her dislike of didacticism is well documented. 
She disliked modern religiosity and moral superiority, so she avoids overt 
moralizing in her poems. 
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One Art # 


The art of losing isn't hard to master; 
so many things seem filled with the intent 
to be lost that their loss is no disaster. 


Lose something every day. Accept the fluster 
of lost door keys, the hour badly spent. 
The art of losing isn't hard to master. 


Then practice losing farther, losing faster: 
places, and names, and where it was you meant 
to travel. None of these will bring disaster. 


I lost my mother's watch. And look! my last, or 
next-to-last, of three loved houses went. 
The art of losing isn't hard to master. 


I lost two cities, lovely ones. And, vaster, 
some realms I owned, two rivers, a continent. 
I miss them, but it wasn't a disaster. 


—Even losing you (the joking voice, a gesture I love) 
I shan't have lied. It's evident 

the art of losing's not too hard to master 

though it may look like (Write it!) like disaster. 
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Analysis: 


One Art is a villanelle, that is, it consists of five tercets rhyming aba and a quatrain of abaa. In it she meditates on the art of losing, building up a 
small catalogue of losses which includes house keys and a mother's watch, before climaxing in the loss of houses, land and a loved one. It is a 
part-autobiographical poem and mirrors the actual losses Elizabeth Bishop experienced during her lifetime. One Art carefully if casually records 
these events, beginning innocently enough with an ironic play on "the art", before moving on to more serious losses. It culminates in the personal 
loss of a loved one, and the admission that, yes, this may look like a disaster. 


First Stanza: The speaker chooses to turn the idea of loss into an art form and tries to convince the reader (and herself) that certain things 
inherently want to be lost and that, when they do get lost, it's nothing to cry about because it was bound to happen in the first place. This is a 
fretful approach, gracefully accepted by the speaker. 


Second Stanza: The speaker is suggesting that things, keys, and even time equate to the same thing they're capable of being lost, absent from 
your life for no other reason other than they are. Some people are better at it than others. Emotion is being held in as the poem builds; the reader 
is being reminded that losing control within the poem's tight form is not possible- but you are allowed to get in a fluster. 


Third Stanza: Now the reader is being told to consciously lose something, to practice the art. Irony sets in, as does the idea that the mind is a 
central focus here, for what we are told to lose is abstract- places and names, perhaps on a personal map. Time is being squeezed too as life gets 
busier and our minds become full and stretched. But in the end we can handle the losses, no problem. 


Fourth Stanza: Again, the emphasis is on time, specifically family time, with the mother's watch being lost, surely symbolic of a profound 
personal experience for the poet. And note that the speaker is in the here and now when the words And Look! Appear in the first line, telling the 
reader that three loved houses went. Went where? We're not sure, we only know they were definitely lost, never having been called a home. 


Fifth Stanza: Emotional tension is still not apparent as the reader is now confronted with the speaker's loss of not only the cities where they used 
to live but the whole continent. This seems drastic. To go from a set of house keys to a whopping continent is absurd — how much more can the 
speaker endure? Disaster still hasn't happened, but she does miss what she had and possibly took for granted. 


Sixth Stanza: In conclusion, there is always the possibility of disaster when we lose something but life teaches us that more often than not, we 
come out of certain precarious situations with smile, a cool detachment, the benefit of hindsight. 
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Modernism 


Modernist literature was a predominantly English genre of fiction writing, popular from roughly the 1910s into the 1945s. It was born from the 
notion of putting an end to realistic novels. Modernism is often stated as starting out as a reaction to the senseless atrocity and horror that was 
synonymous with the First World War. Modernist authors felt betrayed by the war, believing the institutions in which they were taught to believe 
had led the civilized world into a bloody conflict. They no longer considered these institutions as reliable means to access the meaning of life, 
and therefore turned within themselves to discover the answers. Their antipathy towards traditional institutions found its way into their writing, 
not just in content, but in form. Instead of progress, the Modernist writer saw a decline of civilization. Instead of new technology, the Modernist 
writer saw cold machinery and increased capitalism, which alienated the individual and led to loneliness. To achieve the emotions described, 
most Modernist fiction was cast in first person. The Modernist story was often more of a stream of consciousness. Irony, satire, and comparisons 
were often employed to point out society's ills. For the first-time Modernist reader feels like the story is going nowhere. 


American Modernism 


American writers of the 1920s brought Modernism to the United States. For writers like Hemingway and Fitzgerald, World War I destroyed the 
illusion that acting virtuously brought about good. Like their British contemporaries, American Modernists rejected traditional institutions and 
forms. During the First World War, the world witnessed the chaos and destruction of which modern man was capable. The modernist American 
literature produced during the time reflects such themes of destruction and chaos. But chaos and destruction are embraced, as they signal a 
collapse of Western civilization’s classical traditions. Literary modernists celebrated the collapse of conventional forms. Modernist novels 
destroy conventions by reversing traditional norms, such as gender and racial roles, notable in F. Scott Fitzgerald's "The Great Gatsby," for 
example. They also destroy conventional forms of language by deliberately breaking rules of syntax and structure. William Faulkner's novel 
“The Sound and the Fury,” for instance, boldly rejects the rules of language, as Faulkner invents new words and adopts a first-person narrative 
method, interior monologue. 


Characteristics of Modern Novel 


Individualism 


In Modernist literature, the individual is more interesting than society. Specifically, modernist writers were fascinated with how the individual 
adapted to the changing world. In some cases, the individual triumphed over obstacles. For the most part, Modernist literature featured characters 
who just kept their heads above water. Writers presented the world or society as a challenge to the integrity of their characters. Ernest 
Hemingway is especially remembered for vivid characters who accepted their circumstances at face value and persevered. 
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Experimentation 


Modernist writers broke free of old forms and techniques. Poets abandoned traditional rhyme schemes and wrote in free verse. Novelists defied 
all expectations. Writers mixed images from the past with modern languages and themes, creating a collage of styles. The inner workings of 
consciousness were a common subject for modernists. This preoccupation led to a form of narration called stream of consciousness, where the 
point of view of the novel meanders in a pattern resembling human thought. Authors James Joyce and Virginia Woolf, along with poets T.S. 
Eliot and Ezra Pound, are well known for their experimental Modernist works. 


Absurdity 


The carnage of two World Wars profoundly affected writers of the period. Several great English poets died or were wounded in WWI. At the 
same time, global capitalism was reorganizing society at every level. For many writers, the world was becoming a more absurd place every day. 
The mysteriousness of life was being lost in the rush of daily life. The senseless violence of WWII was yet more evidence that humanity had lost 
its way. Modernist authors depicted this absurdity in their works. Franz Kafka's "The Metamorphosis," in which a traveling salesman is 
transformed into an insect-like creature, is an example of modern absurdism. 


Symbolism 


The Modernist writers infused objects, people, places and events with significant meanings. They imagined a reality with multiple layers, many 
of them hidden or in a sort of code. The idea of a poem as a riddle to be cracked had its beginnings in the Modernist period. Symbolism was not 
a new concept in literature, but the Modernists' particular use of symbols was an innovation. They left much more to the reader's imagination 
than earlier writers, leading to open-ended narratives with multiple interpretations. For example, James Joyce's "Ulysses" incorporates 
distinctive, open-ended symbols in each chapter. 


Formalism 


Writers of the Modernist period saw literature more as a craft than a flowering of creativity. They believed that poems and novels were 
constructed from smaller parts instead of the organic, internal process that earlier generations had described. The idea of literature as craft fed the 
Modernists' desire for creativity and originality. Modernist poetry often includes foreign languages, dense vocabulary and invented words. The 
poet E.E. Cummings abandoned all structure and spread his words all across the page. 
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Themes of modernism 

As well as choices in style and form, modernist literature is characterized by certain themes. The genre looks at the idea of meaning in modern 
times and of a world without God, in addition to exploring the reality of experience and critiquing culture's traditional values. These themes are 
considered to be deeply inspired by the shock of the brutality and bloodshed of World War I -- and later World War II -- which caused these 
authors to question the very nature of society and reality. Franz Kafka's seminal work, "The Trial," critiques traditional values and discusses the 
idea of reality, by presenting an absurd situation in which a man wakes up one day and finds himself facing trial for crime which no-one will tell 
him about. Other themes such as: limitations and loss, valuing the little things, fortitude and endurance, alienation 


Doubt of military glory and patriotism, Isolation, the alluring but false values of upper class society, reckless disregard for self, breakdown of 
values/ideals. 


Key figures of modern American literature and their works 
T.S. Eliot: In the Wasteland he expressed his disillusionment with industrialization and the emptiness that it brought. 


Emest Hemingway: The Sun Also Rises, Ernest Hemingway talks about the lack of meaning in the lives of the Lost Generation. In Farewell to 
Arms narrates the tale of an ambulance driver searching for meaning in WWI. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald: His famous work The Great Gatsby focuses on the corruption of the American Dream. 

Richard Wright: exposed and attacked American racism in Native Son. 

Zora Neale Hurston: told the story of a black woman’s three marriages in Their Eyes Were Watching God. 

Willa Cather: told hopeful stories of the American frontier, set mostly on the Great Plains, in O Pioneers and My Antonia. 


William Faulkner: used stream-of-consciousness monologues and other formal techniques to break from past literary practice in The Sound and 
the Fury. 


John Steinbeck: depicted the difficult lives of migrant workers in Of Mice and Men (1937) and The Grapes of Wrath. 
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Jerome David Salinger 


Jerome David Salinger (January 1, 1919 — January 27, 2010) was an American writer who is 
known for his widely-read novel The Catcher in the Rye. Following his early success publishing 
short stories and The Catcher in the Rye, Salinger led a very private life for more than a half- 
century. He published his final original work in 1965 and struggled with unwanted attention, 
including a legal battle in the 1980s with biographer Ian Hamilton and the release in the late 
1990s of memoirs written by two people close to him: Joyce Maynard, an ex-lover; and Margaret 


Salinger, his daughter. 


Salinger died of natural causes on January 27, 2010, at his home in Cornish, New Hampshire. 





The inverted forest 


The story opens with a diary entry from an eleven-year-old Corinne von Nordhoffen, heiress to a large orthopedic supply company. The young 
girl laments at the fact that while others have offered her gifts for her birthday the real present she wants is Raymond Ford. On the night of her 
birthday, she waits in vain for him to show. Her driver is directed to head to Ford's house, across town. When they arrive at the address all they 
see is a closed restaurant but realize that in fact Ford lives upstairs, with his mother. Corinne talks with Ford briefly as he suddenly exits the 
apartment with his mother who chides him for being slow. He is carrying a large suitcase and when asked where he is going he says "I don't 


know... goodbye." 


At seventeen Corinne was a beautiful but naive student attending Wellesley College. After graduating she goes to Europe and meets many men. 
One boyfriend dies in a car accident and Corinne moves to New York City to a "darling, overpriced apartment in the East Sixties." She gets a job 
after contacting an old friend from college, Robert Waner (who we learn is narrating the story). Waner sets her up as an editor at a magazine. He 


proposes to her and she rejects him. After some months of working for him Waner introduces her to the work of a poet (specifically a book of 
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poems called The Cowardly Morning) whose works are "Coleridge and Blake and Rilke all in one, and more." The first poem is the title poem, 


Corinne reads it and "felt sorry for the poet for having her as a reader." She reads through it again and begins to appreciate the symbolism: 
Not a wasteland, but a great inverted forest/with all the foliage underground. 


Corinne is floored by the poem, calls Waner and tries to get more information on the poet. His name is Ray Ford, twice winner of a prestigious 
fellowship and an instructor at Columbia University (the same college Salinger's Seymour Glass teaches at). Corinne arranges a meeting with 
Ford, where he tells her what happened to him. As a young man he worked at a smoky race track, running bets for people. He is befriended by a 
woman who begins to write poems he must read on scraps of paper. Following her advice, he reads them (using her library), then memorizes 
them, until he has a volume of poetry in his mind. His vision impaired, Ford writes his own poems at this point, with large block lettering. Ford 


explains that the poetry emerged from him slowly, and with the pain of his life at that time. 


Corinne is mesmerized by Raymond Ford and initiates a romantic relationship. The two of them meet regularly at a Chinese food restaurant and 
talk. She invites him to a party. Reluctantly, he accepts. While there he is quiet until he starts on a poet he admires and impresses the academics 


at the party without showing off his genius. 


Soon after she and Ford are married, Corinne receives a letter in the mail. It is from a Mary Croft, who had noticed the wedding announcement 
in the New York Times and who wants Ford to read some of her poetry. Corinne invites Croft to their house. When she arrives Ford dismisses 
her work and asserts "a poet doesn't invent his poetry—he finds it." Ford and Corinne's relationship begins to crack under the stress of the poet's 
dedication to his work and introspection. Ford leaves Corinne; later, following a lead from a man who turns out to be Croft's estranged husband, 


Corinne finds Ford living with Croft. 


Ford lives with Croft in a large Pennsylvania city, in a dilapidated apartment bereft of literature. He is drinking a highball when Corinne shows 
up to see him. His senses dulled, and his creative output stymied, Ford is a prisoner of "the Brain." This, he explains to Corinne, is his mother: 
The insensitive and cruel person who had first introduced him to the world of the ignorant and dull. Corinne pleads with him to come back but 
he doesn't. Instead, Ford, the genius who sees what others can't, closes his eyes to the world of beauty by drowning his perceptions in ether and 
making himself dependent upon a woman who reincarnates his dead mother. 
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The Inverted Forest was published in Cosmopolitan in 1947, four years before the publication of The Catcher in the Rye. Holden Caulfield 
muses at one point in Catcher that he is “knocked out” by a book that, “when you’re all done reading it, you wish the author that wrote it was a 


terrific friend of yours and you could call him up on the phone whenever you felt like it.” 


Famously, Salinger was anything but a terrific friend to his many fans, and it is a compelling fact that the poet Raymond Ford is something of a 


blueprint for what Salinger himself would become. It seems that the notion of being a hermetic writer long existed in the writer’s brain. 
The story’s title comes from a line in Ford’s poetry — the line that provokes a “deluge of truth and beauty” in Corinne: 

Not wasteland, but a great inverted forest 

With all foliage underground. 


Ford’s poem answers Eliot by asserting that the world is not really all wasteland, all “phony,” but that the “nice” world exists beneath the surface 


(in the mind) where beautiful, green things grow that cannot be observed externally” 


Modern poetry 


With the end of the nineteenth century and two World Wars, the Modernists wished to comment candidly and competently on the degenerating 
state of the world. This context helps to explain the pervasive characteristics of Modern poetry: free verse and otherwise untraditional forms and 
disillusionment. The single most common characteristic of modern poetry (in the European and American traditions, at least) is probably open 
form and free verse, which is quite different from the fixed forms and meters of traditional poetry. A reader of high-brow poetry today 
sometimes has to look around a bit to find modern sonnets or even ballads or other poems with regular line length, stanza length, meter, and end 
rhyme. A second characteristic might be called fragmentation, juxtaposition, intertextuality (reference to other poems or other writings), and 
allusion. 
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Characteristic features: Modern poetry often features disrupted syntax, which refers to irregular sentence structures. In addition, many modern 
poems feature a stream of consciousness presentation in which the narrator presents the thoughts that come to his or her mind without regard to 
sequence or logic. Stream of consciousness mirrors the way in which the subconscious mind works and shows poets' increasing interest in 


psychology. 


Background: In addition to the points made by the first two educators, it should also be noted what Modernism was essentially about, the reason 
it emerged as it did. After the formal, flowery, and romantic era of Victorian literature, Modernist works leaned towards experimentation. 
Modern poets wished to both extract inspiration from diverse works of the past and ground poetry such that its language and meaning was more 
accessible to the average person. 


With the end of the nineteenth century and two World Wars, the Modernists wished to comment candidly and competently on the degenerating 
state of the world. This context helps to explain the pervasive characteristics of Modern poetry: free verse and otherwise untraditional forms, 
disillusionment and a preoccupation with pe The single most common characteristic of modern poetry (in the European and American traditions, 
at least) is probably open form and free verse, which is quite different from the fixed forms and meters of traditional poetry. A reader of high- 
brow poetry today sometimes has to look around a bit to find modern sonnets or even ballads or other poems with regular line length, stanza 
length, meter, and end rhyme. 


A second characteristic might be called fragmentation, juxtaposition, intertextuality (reference to other poems or other writings), and allusion. 
American poetry 


Background: The poetry of the United States, arose first as efforts by colonists to add their voices to English poetry in the 17th century, well 
before the constitutional unification of the thirteen colonies, Unsurprisingly, most of the early colonists’ work relied on contemporary British 
models of poetic form, diction, and theme. However, in the 19th century, a distinctive American idiom began to emerge. By the later part of that 
century, when Walt Whitman was winning an enthusiastic audience abroad, poets from the United States had begun to take their place at the 
forefront of the English-language avant-garde. 


The history of American poetry is not easy to know. Much of the American poetry published between 1910 and 1945 remains lost in the pages of 
small circulation political periodicals, The received narrative of Modernism proposes that Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot were perhaps the most 
influential modernist English-language poets in the period during World War I.[3] But this narrative leaves out African American and women 
poets who were published and read widely in the first half of the twentieth century. By the 1960s, the young poets of the British Poetry Revival 
looked to their American contemporaries and predecessors as models for the kind of poetry they wanted to write. 
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Key figures: The first significant poet of the independent United States was William Cullen Bryant(1794—1878), whose great contribution was 
to write rhapsodic poems on the grandeur of prairies and forests. However, the first internationally acclaimed poet was Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (1807-1882) who nearly surpassed Alfred, Lord Tennyson in international popularity, and, alongside William Cullen Bryant, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, James Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr.,[11] formed the Fireside Poets (also known as the Schoolroom or 
Household Poets), the poets' primary subjects were the domestic life, mythology, and politics of the United States, in which several of the poets 
were directly involved. Other notable poets to emerge in the early and middle 19th century include Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), Edgar 
Allan Poe (1809-1849), Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862), Sidney Lanier (1842—1881), and James Whitcomb Riley (1849-1916). As might be 
expected, the works of all these writers are united by a common search for a distinctive American voice to distinguish them from their British 
counterparts. To this end, they explored the landscape and traditions of their native country as materials for their poetry. 


The most significant example of this tendency may be The Song of Hiawatha by Longfellow. This poem uses Native American tales collected by 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, who was superintendent of Indian affairs for Michigan. The resulting poem, while a popular success, did not provide a 
model for future U.S. poets. As time went on the influence of the transcendentalism of the poet/philosophers Emerson and Thoreau increasingly 
influenced American poetry. Transcendentalism was the distinctly American strain of English Romanticism that began with William 
Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. While Romanticism transitioned into Victorianism in post-reform England, it grew more energetic in 
America from the 1830s through to the Civil War. Edgar Allan Poe was a unique poet during this time, brooding over themes of the macabre and 
dark, connecting his poetry and aesthetic vision to his philosophical, psychological, moral, and cosmological theories. 

Notwithstanding it is usually said to have begun with the French Symbolist movement and it artificially ends with the Second World War, the 
beginning and ending of the modernist period are of course arbitrary. Poets like W. B. Yeats (1865-1939) and Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926) 
started in a post-Romantic, Symbolist vein and modernized their poetic idiom after being affected by political and_ literary 
developments. Imagism proved radical and important, marking a new point of departure for poetry. Some consider ‘it began in the works 


of Hardy and Pound, Eliot and Yeats, Williams and Stevens. English language poets, like T.S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Robert Frost, Basil 


Bunting , Wallace Stevens and E.E. Cummings also went on to produce work after World War II. 
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E.E. Cummings 


Biography 


Edward Estlin Cummings was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on October 14, 1894. He was an American poet, painter, essayist, author, and 
playwright. He wrote approximately 2,900 poems, two autobiographical novels, four plays, and several essays. Cummings is associated with 
modernist free-form poetry. Much of his work has original syntax and uses lower case spellings for poetic expression. He received his BA in 
1915 and his MA in 1916, both from Harvard University. .in 1917, Cummings left the United States for France as a volunteer ambulance driver 
in World War I. Five months after his assignment, however, he and a friend were interned in a prison camp by the French authorities on 
suspicion of espionage (an experience recounted in his novel, The Enormous Room) for his outspoken anti-war convictions. At the time of his 
death, September 3, 1962, he was the second most widely read poet in the United States, after Robert Frost. He is buried in Forest Hills 
Cemetery in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Poetic style 


In his work, Cummings experimented radically with form, punctuation, spelling, and syntax, abandoning traditional techniques and structures to 
create a new, highly idiosyncratic means of poetic expression. Later in his career, he was often criticized for settling into his signature style and 
not pressing his work toward further evolution. Feeding off the influence of revolutionary artists such as Cezanne and sculptor Henri Gaudier- 
Breska as well as studying the styles introduced by poets he admired (Pound, Whitman and Sandburg), He became a craftsman of his work, 
carefully constructing each word and line to perform double duty as verbal expression and art. He often exaggerated sounds by repetition and 
coordinated lines and words to mimic the actions they described. He uses different facets of form and structure which are: choppiness in 
sentence length, spacing and punctuation, overall poem length, and shape. 


a. Cummings uses a certain choppiness in his line length to add impact to the thoughts and feelings of the characters he creates within his 
poetry. The reason he uses structure in this fashion is to give the reader insight into what the character in the poem is feeling. In most 
poetry the poem has its basic character, theme, and its description of a situation; the way Cummings chops up sentences adds feeling. 
“(Me up at does)” is a perfect example of this. 

b. Another way E.E. Cummings uses form is by using punctuation and spacing. He does this in a variety of ways that are very imaginative. 
This also creates a new experience for the reader. The way punctuation is used in “! Blac” is particularly important because instead of 
serving a real practical purpose it serves as a visual interest. 

c. One of the things that make E.E. Cumming’s poetry so worthwhile is that it seems as though he’s saying so little but he’s really saying so 
much. Often times in literature it feels like authors drone on and on in an effort to make a point. Cummings has the ability to cut right to 
the poem and make a blunt impact. Another poem that shows this in almost an opposite way is his poem “(will you teach a...” This poem 
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is thirty two lines long but it only has sixty one words. This is important because the poem is trying to convey the speaker’s frustrated 
feeling of asking somebody to do something over and over again. 

d. Cummings is well known for making his poems into visual masterpieces. “Poetry and visual art grew, in Cummings! mind...” (Kidder). 
The way he shapes some of his poems adds another whole dimension to them. “1) a” shows this quite well. “This haiku-like poem has 
been described as the "most delicately beautiful literary construct that Cummings ever created". 


His new different style in nutshell 


a. 


b. 
G 


Cummings creates his own compound words to emphasize the characteristics between two words, such as "hypermagical", 
"ultraomnipotence", and "manunkind”. 

He also capitalizes words to show emphasis. 

He does not follow the normal rules of grammar involving capitalization; moreover, in many of his poems he does not capitalize the 
letter "I", to show humility. Along with typography, Cummings uses grammar to isolate himself. 

Cummings' sonnets do not follow strict iambic pentameter. Cummings uses a varied approach to rhythm. He prefers writing sonnets 
and free verse poetry. He also uses slant rhyme in the majority of his sonnets. Cummings uses slant rhyme when writing his sonnets. 
His sonnets follow rhyme schemes of five, six, or seven rhymes throughout each poem. 

Cummings’ style is to alert the conventions of the written language to expose its hidden possibilities. It’s important to note that these 
variations are not arbitrary but carefully chosen. 


Significant literary works 


In addition to The Enormous Room, Cummings achieved notoriety for: 


a. 


Tulips and Chimneys (1923) (he wanted “&" in the title; his publisher ignored his plea) 

is 5 (1926), a collection of 88 poems. 

Eimi (1933), a novel recounting his trip to the Soviet Union in 1931, and his disillusionment with that society’s lack of intellectual 
and artistic freedom. 

No Thanks (1935), self-published and bound at the top like a steno pad, meant as a snub to the 14 publishing houses that refused his 
work. 

Fairy Tales (1965), containing four short stories published posthumously: "The Old Man Who Said “Why,” "The Elephant and The 
Butterfly," "The House That Ate Mosquito Pie," and "The Little Girl Named I." 
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Modern American drama 


Drama: the form of composition designed for performance in the theater, in which actors take role of the characters and utter the written 
dialogues. 

Beginning of American drama: American drama begins in the American colonies in the 17th century and continues to the present. Most 
American plays of the 18th and 19th centuries strongly reflected British influence. Although the British repertory dominated the 
American stage for so long, American drama had begun to diverge from British drama by the time of Andrew Jackson’s presidency, from 
1828 to 1836. British plays, which typically reflected the attitudes and manners of the upper classes, were by then in conflict with more 
egalitarian American values. Despite this growing divergence, British actors, theater managers, and plays continued to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean with regularity, and most American plays copied British models until the early 20th century. For this reason, some critics claim 
that American drama was not born until the end of World War I (1914-1918). Also The play’s existence is known as a result of the 
controversy it aroused in the Virginia Colony, where a lawsuit was filed to prevent the play from opening. Several colonies had passed 
antitheater laws based on a Puritan belief that the seventh of the Ten Commandments prohibited dancing and stage plays. 

Dominate modes and characterization of plays: By the end of the 19th century American drama was moving steadily toward realism, 
illuminating the rough or seamy side of life and creating more believable characters. Realism remained the dominant trend of the 20th 
century in both comedies and tragedies. American drama achieved international recognition with the psychological realism of plays by 
Eugene O’Neill and their searing investigation of characters’ inner lives. As the century advanced, the number of topics considered 
suitable for drama broadened to encompass race, gender, sexuality, and death. 
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American drama nationhood: American plays, while still a minority, began to appear in the theater repertory in the 19th century. 
Although American plays were still styled after British models, their subject matter came to be based on specifically American incidents 
or themes. In the United States as in Britain, many plays reflected the influence of romanticism, a European literary and artistic 
movement. Melodrama, with its outpourings of emotion, was the most prevalent dramatic form in the 19th century. Gothic melodramas, 
which emphasized horror, mystery, and the supernatural, and melodramas with tragic endings appeared regularly in American theaters 
from the 1790s on—in many cases adapted or translated from German, French, and British plays. 

A Shift toward Realism Drama: after the Civil War was marked by greater realism. Playwrights created plays in three-dimensional 
settings with characters speaking authentic-sounding dialogue. Beginning in the late 1870s European theater reached profound levels of 
psychological realism, prompted by the work of Norwegian playwright Henrik Ibsen. While melodramatic plots still prevailed in late- 
19th-century American theater, several American playwrights began to move in the direction of Ibsen. depicting real life environment 
and real life dramatic plot; the character became psychologically realistic and the themes became social criticisms, human weaknesses, 
physical limitation and all in realistic plane and all soluble in real world. 

The Modern Era The 1900s: Realism continued to be a primary form of dramatic expression in the 20th century, even as 
experimentation in both the content and the production of plays became increasingly important. Such renowned American playwrights as 
Eugene O’Neill, Tennessee Williams, and Arthur Miller reached profound new levels of psychological realism, commenting through 
individual characters and their situations on the state of American society in general. As the century progressed, the most powerful drama 
spoke to broad social issues, such as civil rights and the AIDS crisis, and the individual’s position in relation to those issues. Individual 
perspectives in mainstream theater became far more diverse and more closely reflected the increasingly complex demographics of 
American society. 

From World War I to World War II: O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape (1922) was one of the first plays to introduce expressionism in 
America. Expressionism was a movement in the visual, literary, and performing arts that developed in Germany in the early 20th century, 
in part in reaction against realism. Expressionism emphasized subjective feelings and emotions rather than a detailed or objective 
depiction of reality. American expressionism was distinguished from its German forebears by a searching focus on the inner life of the 
central character, whose detailed depiction is in stark contrast to all other characters. The most famous example of American 
expressionism is The Adding Machine (1923) by Elmer Rice. 

Movement in modern America in a nutshell: 

Realism 

Expressionism 

Naturalism 

Symbolism 

Surrealism 

Theater of the Absurd 

Grotowski’s “Poor Theater” 


Se ae SS 
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Modern America after the Second World War 


Social aspects 
The Age of TV, computer and inventions 


At the beginning of the 1950s, few homes had televisions; by 1959 most did. TV was broadcast only in the late afternoons and evenings. There 
were only three stations. Most TV programs showed an idealized family life — the type of life most families wanted to live. Families of all 
income brackets were buying televisions at a rate of five million a year. By the end of the 1950s, TVs were present in 90% of homes and 
watching television was the favorite leisure activity of nearly half the population. In addition, television provided a potent medium for 
advertisers to reach inside American homes, creating desires for other products. Television became the realm of what was called "middle-brow" 
entertainment. It appealed to the large middle class because these people tended to like entertainment that depicted a world they were already 
familiar with. 


Advantages and disadvantages: 


With television, the entertainment came to public for free. Also, it was easier to stay at home and watch a various of different shows than go to 
theater, cinema or concert hall. It brought satisfaction to people for being fortunate because characters in TV programs were often more 
miserable than those in real lives. 


The majority of Americans were not interested in social ferment during the decade. They wanted to see people on television who were like 
them—or like what they hoped to be. During dinner, all that a family did was eating fast food and watching TV. Communication between people 
was decreased. 


Life in suburbs 


The baby boom and the suburban boom went hand in hand. Almost as soon as World War II ended, developers such as William Levitt 
(whose “Levittowns” in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania would become the most famous symbols of suburban life in the 
1950s) began to buy land on the outskirts of cities and use mass production techniques to build modest, inexpensive tract houses 
there. The G.I. Bill subsidized low-cost mortgages for returning soldiers, which meant that it was often cheaper to buy one of these 
suburban houses than it was to rent an apartment in the city. These houses were perfect for young families—they had informal “family 
open floor plans and backyards—and so suburban developments earned nicknames like “Fertility Valley” and “The Rabbit 
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rooms,’ 
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Automobile Growth 


During this period the American love affairs with cars began. Higher incomes once again allowed Americans to buy cars and as a result, the 
nation’s highway system of 41000 miles was created in 1950s. It connected cities and suburbs, allowing Americans to live farther away from 
their jobs. 


With the massive growth in suburban population, automobiles were needed more than ever. By 1950, most factories had made the transition to a 
consumer-based economy and more than 8 million cars were produced that year alone. 


Revival of Religion 


Americans embraced Christianity and organized religion as a reaction to the cold war. As you know, there is no organized religion in 
communism and people are not allowed to freely express their beliefs. Americans wanted to separate themselves from the “Godless communists” 
so they let Christianity into their lives again. 


Conformity and Non-conformity 


Conformity is referred to a set of behavior which obeys the accepted rules of society. 1950s is the time of conformity; when everyone is 
supposed to be the same because no one wanted to seem un-American. But, some people deliberately rebelled against the conformity and 
materialism of that period. These groups of non-conformists are known as Beatniks and hippies. 


Import substitution industrialization (ISI) 


ISI is a trade and economic policy which advocates replacing foreign imports with domestic production. It’s based on the premise that a country 
should attempt to reduce its foreign dependency through the local production of industrialized products. America did its best to achieve this 
independency. 


Civil Right Movement 


It refers to the mass protest movement against racial segregation and discrimination in the southern United States that came to national 
prominence during the mid-1950s. This movement had its roots in the centuries-long efforts of African slaves and their descendants to 
resist racial oppression and abolish the institution of slavery. 
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Fashion 


People wore very formal clothes. Unpadded, rounded shoulders, shapely bust lines, closely-defined waistlines, and fully, billowy skirts define 
the new, more feminine wardrobe. Blouses, jeans, and long, narrow skirts were also quite popular. Female students wore skirts to school and 
male students wore ties. 


Cultural aspects 


Consumerism 


The mass production led to an economic crisis: overproduction. The supply of goods grew beyond consumer demand and so 
manufacturers turned to advertising to manipulate consumers to spend more money on buying different, necessary or unnecessary, 
products. 


Sexual liberation 


The sexual revolution, also known as a time of sexual liberation, was a social movement that challenged traditional codes of behavior related to 
sexuality and interpersonal relationships throughout the United States and subsequently, the wider world, from the 1960s to the 1980s. Sexual 
liberation included increased acceptance of sex outside of traditional heterosexual, monogamous relationships (primarily marriage). The 
normalization of contraception and the pill, public nudity, pornography, premarital sex, homosexuality and alternative forms of sexuality and the 
legalization of abortion all followed. 
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Baby Boom 


There was a significant increase in birth rate in 1950s. Many babies were born and we can explain the cause of this phenomena by the relative 
income theory. This theory suggests that couples choose to have children based on a couple's ratio of potential earning power and the desire to 
obtain material objects. This ratio depends on the economic stability of the country and how people are raised to value material objects. The 
relative income theory explains the baby boom by suggesting that the late 1940s and the 1950s brought low desires to have material objects, 
because of the Great Depression and World War II, as well as plentiful job opportunities (being a post-war period). These two factors gave rise 
to a high relative income, which encouraged high fertility. As a result, many new toys were made of the new material or plastic. Barbie dolls and 
hula hoops were some of the most popular toys of the time. 


Economic and political aspects 


For the first time since 1929, the beginning of Great Depression, Americans were able to afford new items like refrigerators, television sets and 
etc. The incomes were higher and more people were able to afford houses. Credit cards were created allowing Americans to have more 
flexibility with their spending. 


Back then, the US produced three-quarters of the world’s cars and airplanes. Americans produced most of the world’s steel and built the majority 
of the world’s skyscrapers. All this productivity gave the average Americans an unusually high standard of living. This period was the Golden 
Age of America’s Middle Class. Around then, a husband could support his family on an average income. He and his wife likely owned their own 
house as well as their car. They had multiple children and didn’t think much of the cost of having more. Plus, they had money to save. 


Why did America have such economic growth? 


Congress created the Council of Economic Advisors, to promote high employment, high profits and low inflation. The Eisenhower 
administration supported an approach that helped to establish Keynesianism as a bipartisan economic policy for the nation. Although this period 
brought economic expansion to the country as a whole, it was not recession proof. 
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Keynesianism is the economic theory of John Maynard Keynes, saying that capitalism is a good economic system. In a capitalist system people 
earn money from their work. Businesses employ and pay people to work, then, people can spend their money on the things they want. As a 
result, other people would work to make the materials that people want to buy, and they earn money this way. 


Sometimes, the capitalist system has problems. People lose their jobs and businesses would have to close. This is when the government should 
step in and help those who do not have a job to make money from. 


Cold War 


Cold War is the open yet restricted rivalry that developed after World War II between the United States and the Soviet Union and their 
respective allies. The Cold War was waged on political, economic, and propaganda fronts and had only limited recourse to weapons. The Cold 
War reached its peak in 1948-53. In this period the Soviets unsuccessfully blockaded the Western-held sectors of West Berlin; the United States 
and its European allies formed the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), a unified military command to resist the Soviet presence in 
Europe; the Soviets exploded their first atomic warhead, thus ending the American monopoly on the atomic bomb. 


Space Race 


The space race refers to the 20" century competition between two cold war rivals, The Soviet Union and The United States, for dominance in 
space fight capability. The Soviet Union achieved an early lead in space race by launching the first artificial satellite (Sputnik 1) in 1957. 


Literary aspects 


American drama 


By the end of the 19th century American drama was moving steadily toward realism, illuminating the rough or seamy side of life and creating 
more believable characters. Realism remained the dominant trend of the 20th century in both comedies and tragedies. American drama achieved 
international recognition with the psychological realism of plays by Eugene O’Neill and their searing investigation of characters’ inner lives. As 
the century advanced, the number of topics considered suitable for drama broadened to encompass race, gender, sexuality, and death. 
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Realism continued to be a primary form of dramatic expression in the 20th century, even as experimentation in both the content and the 
production of plays became increasingly important. Such renowned American playwrights as Eugene O’Neill, Tennessee Williams, and Arthur 
Miller reached profound new levels of psychological realism, commenting through individual characters and their situations on the state of 
American society in general. As the century progressed, the most powerful drama spoke to broad social issues, such as civil rights and the AIDS 
crisis, and the individual’s position in relation to those issues. Individual perspectives in mainstream theater became far more diverse and more 
closely reflected the increasingly complex demographics of American society. 


Key figures of modern American literature and their works 


e TS. Eliot: In the Wasteland he expressed his disillusionment with industrialization and the emptiness that it brought. 

e Ernest Hemingway: The Sun Also Rises, Ernest Hemingway talks about the lack of meaning in the lives of the Lost Generation. In 
Farewell to Arms narrates the tale of an ambulance driver searching for meaning in WWI. 

e F. Scott Fitzgerald: His famous work The Great Gatsby focuses on the corruption of the American Dream. 

e Richard Wright: exposed and attacked American racism in Native Son. 

e Zora Neale Hurston: told the story of a black woman’s three marriages in Their Eyes Were Watching God. 

e Willa Cather: told hopeful stories of the American frontier, set mostly on the Great Plains, in O Pioneers and My Antonia. 

e William Faulkner: used stream-of-consciousness monologues and other formal techniques to break from past literary practice in The 
Sound and the Fury. 

e John Steinbeck: depicted the difficult lives of migrant workers in Of Mice and Men (1937) and The Grapes of Wrath. 
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Postmodernism 


Postmodernism is a broad movement that developed in the mid- to late 20th century across philosophy, the arts, architecture, and criticism and 
that marked a departure from modernism.[1][2][3] The term has also more generally been applied to the historical era following modernity and 
the tendencies of this era.[4] (In this context, "modern" is not used in the sense of "contemporary", but merely as a name for a specific period in 


history.) 


While encompassing a wide variety of approaches, postmodernism is generally defined by an attitude of skepticism, irony, or rejection toward 
the meta-narratives and ideologies of modernism, often calling into question various assumptions of Enlightenment rationality.[5] Consequently, 
common targets of postmodern critique include universalist notions of objective reality, morality, truth, human nature, reason, language, and 
social progress.[5] Postmodern thinkers frequently call attention to the contingent or socially-conditioned nature of knowledge claims and value 
systems, situating them as products of particular political, historical, or cultural discourses and hierarchies.[5] Accordingly, postmodern thought 


is broadly characterized by tendencies to self-referentiality, epistemological and moral relativism, pluralism, and irreverence. 


-developed in the mid- to late-20th century across philosophy, the arts, architecture, and criticism and marked a departure from modernism 
-skepticism, irony, or rejection of the meta-narratives and ideologies of modernism 

-questions various assumptions of Enlightenment rationality 

-targets Universalist notions of objective reality, morality, truth, human nature, reason, language, and social progress. 


-postmodern approaches have been adopted in disciplines such as art, cultural studies, philosophy of science, economics, linguistics, 
architecture, feminist theory, and literary criticism, as well as art movements in fields such as literature and music 


-characterized by tendencies to self-referentiality, epistemological and moral relativism, pluralism, and irreverence 
-referred to it by the term “late modernism” by some 


- describes enormous changes in (1) intellectual thought, (2) cultural production, and (3) global societies. 
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-product of late capitalism. 

-no single cohesive definition 

-follows most of the ideas of modernism 

-postmodernism borrows from modernism the idea of fragmentation and incoherence, but celebrates it instead of condemning it 
-rejects universality and totality. 

-postmodern art and thought favors reflexivity and self-consciousness, fragmentation and discontinuity, and ambiguity 


-emphasizes on the destructured, decentered, dehumanized subject 


Novel 


Don DeLillo 


Don DeLillo, (born November 20, 1936, New York, New York, U.S.), American novelist whose postmodernist works portray the anomie of an 
America cosseted by material excess and stupefied by empty mass culture and politics. 


DeLillo received significant acclaim for the sprawling novel Underworld (1997), which provides a commentary on American history and culture 
in the Cold War era, in part by tracing the imagined journeys of the baseball that New York Giants outfielder Bobby Thomson hit for a pennant- 
winning home run in 1951. 
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Underworld 


Underworld is a novel published in 1997 by Don DeLillo. It was nominated for the National Book Award, was a best-seller, and is one of 
DeLillo's better-known novels. 

Underworld continues to receive general acclaim from literary critics. In 2006, a survey of eminent authors and critics conducted by The New 
York Times found Underworld the runner-up for the best work of American fiction of the past 25 years; it garnered 11 of 125 votes, finishing 
behind only Toni Morrison's Beloved by 4 votes. 


Summary 


The story opens on October 3, 1951 when a boy named Cotter Martin jumps the turnstiles at the Polo Grounds and enters to the Dodgers-Giant 
game. Cotter left the stadium with a home run ball; he wanted to keep it as a souvenir, but his father, Max, stole it while he was asleep and sold it 
to Charles Wainwright, who was standing in line to buy tickets at Yankee Stadium. That exact day, the Soviets successfully completed a test of 
atomic bombs. 


Then, the book tells the story of Nick and Marian, who are two native Bronx residents. Nick's father is a numbers runner, who one day left and 
never returned. Nick is a good kid, but his street kid smarts got him to spend time in juvenile detention for negligent homicide. One day, he met 
Klara and had a quick affair. After reuniting for the second time, Klara decides to break it off and the two characters head off separately. Klara is 
a girl that seeks for independence, while Nick tries to separate who he was back then and who he is now. 


During this whole story, the Cold War affects everybody's lives since everybody is feeling fear and paranoia of what's to happen. The effects of 
paranoia is portrayed by Lenny Bruce, who is a comedian known for nightclub performances. Also, social change has been occurring in the 
world: drugs, civil rights movements, and sexual tolerance. Historical figures like FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover appear in the story; he appears 
to have files on hundreds to thousands of people, including the rich and famous. 
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Drama 
Tom Stoppard’s Dogg’s Hamlet, Cahoot’s Macbeth 


Stoppar d was born as Tomas Straussler on J uly 3, 1937, in Zlin, Czechoslovakia. In 1939, just prior to the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia 
during World War II, the Strausslers, who had at least some Jewish heritage and feared persecution, fled the country to Singapore. In 1942, the 
playwright’s mother moved the playwright and his brother to India to escape the Japanese. The playwright’s father, a doctor, stayed behind in 
Singapore, where he was killed. Mrs. Straussler married Major Kenneth Stoppard in 1946, and the family moved to England, where the young 
Stoppard received a traditional preparatory education and became a naturalized English citizen. 


Stoppard is regarded as one of the preeminent post-World War II dramatists, and, as such, his plays have received several awards from the 
dramatic community, including Antoinette Perry (“Tony”) Awards for Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead(1968), Travesties(1976), and 
The Real Thing (1984). 


PLOT SUMMARY 
Dogg’s Hamlet 


Dogg’s Hamlet begins on an empty stage when Baker, a schoolboy, says, “Here,” asking another boy to throw him a football. However, since he 
says it in “Dogg,” a language that uses English words with unconventional meanings, what he really says is “Brick.” From this point on, most of 
the characters in Dogg’s Hamlet speak Dogg, which, to anybody who does not know it, sounds like gibberish. For the reader, Stoppard initially 
provides translations from Dogg to English in brackets, but audience members have no such aid and must learn Dogg as the play goes on. Baker 
joins Abel on the stage, and together they test the microphone, which is dead. Charlie and Abel fight over the football, and Dogg, the 
headmaster, arrives and takes it from them, hitting Abel in the process. 


They make idle conversation with Dogg, who tells them that a lorry, or truck, is about to arrive. Dogg leaves, and the three boys eat their 
lunches, then Abel and Baker start rehearsing their lines for Hamlet, the school play they are acting in later that day. The play is in English, and 
the boys say their lines tonelessly, as if they are speaking a foreign language they do not quite understand. The lorry-driver, Easy, arrives with 
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the materials needed to build the stage for the school play. He speaks in English, and the boys are confused. Baker tries to communicate by 
reciting one of the English lines from Hamlet, but it does not work. Dogg enters, and Easy wishes him a good afternoon, which is an insult in 
Dogg. Dogg threatens Easy, who is now very confused. Dogg looks at Easy’s construction plans and positions everybody to start building the 
stage. Dogg starts off the construction by calling out “Plank,” a word that means “Ready.” Easy notes that the boys throw Dogg a plank, the first 
item they need to start building the stage, and he thinks everybody is finally speaking English. Easy calls for two more planks, and they are 
thrown to him. Dogg leaves, and the next time Easy calls for a plank, a block is thrown instead. 


Easy is confused and passes the block back. This happens several times; then Easy walks offstage and hits Abel, thinking Abel is giving him a 
hard time. The language confusion continues as they build the stage, and the audience hears Easy hit Abel again. Charlie has a radio, which 
broadcasts sports scores in Dogg. Dogg comes by when the platform is finished, and looks at the wall that the boys have built. Easy stands 
admiring the wall, which is composed of lettered blocks that spell out the words, “MATHS OLD EGG,” three seemingly harmless words. Dogg 
reads the words and knocks Easy through the wall, offended. The words the boys have spelled out are an insult, written in Dogg, although Easy 
does not know this. The boys rebuild the wall twice more, each time creating seemingly harmless words that are actually insults in Dogg. Each 
time, Dogg takes offense at the words and throws Easy into the wall, knocking it down, although Easy dutifully throws himself through the wall 
the last time. 


Finally, the letters on the wall are arranged correctly, reading “Dogg’s Hamlet.” Easy introduces the play, speaking Dogg, and Dogg’s 
fifteenminute version of Hamlet begins, with the three boys acting their parts and several others acting the other standard parts of Hamlet, in this 
highly abbreviated version of the play. Although the play is shortened, the lines are still borrowed directly from Shakespeare’s original play. At 
the conclusion of the play, the actors come out for an encore, in which they act out the play again using Shakespeare’s lines, although this time 
the play is cut down even more, and the actors fly through the dialogue in only a couple of minutes. Easy thanks the audience, in Dogg, and 
walks out. 


Cahoot’s Macbeth 


Cahoot’s Macbeth takes place in a living room across town, although when the play starts, there is such little light on the stage that the audience 
does not know this. Unlike the previous play, this play starts out in English, with several actors acting out an abbreviated performance of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. As in the earlier play, the lines are borrowed directly from Shakespeare’s play. At a certain point in the play, a police 
siren is heard in the background, followed by a knocking noise at the door. These disturbances are incorporated into the dialogue of the play. The 
hostess goes offstage and lets a police inspector in to what is now an empty living room. He is surprised to find that the hostess is hosting a play 
in the living room of her home and references the audience—the audience who is watching Stoppard’s play. Landovsky, the actor playing 
Macbeth, comes back into the room. The actors and the inspector talk about how public acting has been censored, and the inspector takes a seat 
in the audience, intending to watch the rest of the Macbeth production. The actors are wary, however, because they do not want to be arrested by 
the inspector for breaking censorship laws, which forbid acting. 
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The inspector tells them that they had better continue their acting for his pleasure and that if he does not like it, he is going to arrest them. The 
nervous actors reluctantly finish acting out the interrupted scene from their abbreviated version of Macbeth, and the inspector is not impressed, 
saying that the police do not like Shakespeare. The inspector says that the police would rather have people say that there is no freedom outright, 
instead of acting it out in cryptic plays. One of the actors, Cahoot, a banned writer, suddenly falls to his hands and knees and acts like a dog. The 
inspector asks him to make a statement, and Cahoot speaks in Shakespearean language. The inspector tells him that he cannot get around the law 
by quoting verse at him, then lists the various freedom-fighting organizations he has persecuted. Cahoot growls, which Macbeth says is due to 
the fact that he has been made a nonperson. 


The inspector leaves, telling everybody else to go as well. However, the actors resume their play as soon as he is gone. After the play has 
progressed somewhat, Easy, the lorry-driver from the first play, arrives on stage, speaking Dogg. The actors continue to speak their lines from 
Macbeth, while Easy appears at various places on and around the stage, trying to get their attention. Macbeth starts to incorporate these 
appearances into the play, as if Easy were a ghostly apparition. Finally, the hostess stops the production so they can talk to Easy. In Dogg, he 
tries to tell them that he has a load of materials for them. He opens the shutters and shows them his truck, and they start to understand him. The 
actors resume their acting. 


Once again, the inspector arrives. Easy tries to talk to him in Dogg, and the hostess explains that Easy does not understand English. Cahoot 
enters and starts to speak to Easy in Dogg. Cahoot tells the others that Easy only speaks Dogg, a language that is caught, not learned. Easy starts 
speaking Dogg to the other actors, who are picking up on the language. The hostess tells the inspector to leave the stage so they can perform the 
final act of Macbeth, and the inspector warns her that the place is bugged and that the recording will be used against the actors at their trial. The 
actors resume acting Macbeth, although now they say all of their lines in Dogg. The phone rings, and the inspector answers it. His partner 
outside says that they cannot understand the words on the recording. The inspector is flustered and gets more so as the actors continue acting in 
Dogg, while Easy and some of the actors build steps on the stage, talking in Dogg as they work. The inspector finally blows up and calls in other 
policemen, who use the building materials to start walling up the stage—hiding the actors from the audience. The phone rings, and Easy answers 
it. As he talks into the mouthpiece to somebody, his language slowly changes from Dogg back into English. His last line is completely in 
English, and he says that it has been a funny week but that he expects he will be back by Tuesday. 


CHARACTERS 


Abel 


In Dogg’s Hamlet, Abel is one of three schoolboys who helps set up the production of Hamlet and acts in it. Abel is the boy who receives the 
most abuse in the play. In the beginning, the headmaster, Dogg, catches Abel playing with a football while they are setting up for their play and 
hits him for goofing off. When Easy, the lorry-driver, arrives, Abel and the others do not understand Easy’s English and respond to him in Dogg. 
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As aresult of this language confusion, Abel does not hand Easy the right building materials when they are constructing the platform on the stage, 
and Easy takes his frustration out on Abel by hitting him. In the Hamlet production, Abel and Baker play guards. 


Baker 


In Dogg’s Hamlet, Baker is one of three schoolboys who helps set up the production of Hamlet and acts in it. With Abel’s help, Baker helps set 
up the microphone on the stage. When the boys do not understand Easy’s English, Baker tries to speak to Easy in Shakespearean English, 
borrowing one of the lines from their production of Hamlet. Baker and Charlie are the ones who initially build the letter-block wall on stage, 
spelling out insulting words in Dogg, which gets Easy in trouble. In the Hamlet production, Abel and Baker play guards. 


Cahoot 


In Cahoot’s Macbeth, Cahoot is a censored writer and the only one of the Macbeth actors who initially speaks Dogg. When the inspector 
confronts the actors, Cahoot, who has, up until that point, played Banquo in their production of Macbeth, now acts like he has turned into a dog. 
He barks at the inspector and then speaks to him in Shakespearean language, but the inspector tells him to talk straight. When Easy arrives 
speaking in Dogg, Cahoot is the only one who can translate. Although the play was dedicated to the censored writer, Pavel Kohout, Stoppard 
claims that Cahoot is not Kohout. 


Charlie 


In Dogg’s Hamlet, Charlie is one of three schoolboys who helps set up the production of Hamlet and acts in it. Baker and Charlie are the ones 
who initially build the letter-block wall on stage, spelling out insulting words in Dogg, which gets Easy in trouble. In the Hamlet production, 
Charlie plays Ophelia and wears a dress over his shorts. 


Dogg 


In Dogg’s Hamlet, Dogg is the school’s headmaster, who oversees the setup for the school’s play, Dogg ’s Hamlet. When Easy first meets Dogg, 
Easy wishes him good afternoon, which is an insult in Dogg, the language named after the headmaster. As the play progresses, Easy 
inadvertently gets on the bad side of Dogg several more times when Baker and Charlie create a wall of letter-blocks, which spell out insults in 
Dogg. However, Easy does not realize these words, which are harmless in English, are insults. As a result, he is very surprised when Dogg 
repeatedly throws Easy into the wall, knocking it down and prompting the students to use the letter blocks to create new insults. In the Hamlet 
production, Dogg speaks the prologue. Dogg ’s Hamlet is dedicated to Ed Berman and Inter-Action Productions, a play group that performed 
many of Stoppard’s plays. In the play, Berman is represented by Dogg. 
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Easy 


The lorry-driver, Easy, is the only character who is present in both Dogg’s Hamlet and Cahoot’s Macbeth. In the former play, Easy, who works 
for Buxton’s Deliveries, delivers a load of building materials to the school where the headmaster, Dogg, and three of his students, Abel, Charlie, 
and Baker, are getting ready to put on a play. Easy tries to speak to them in English, but they only speak Dogg, so he becomes very confused. 
Dogg sets them all to work building a platform on the stage. Easy gives instructions in English, which the schoolboys take for their Dogg 
equivalent, so Easy gets very confused when the building does not go the way he has planned. In addition, the schoolboys play a prank, 
rearranging the letter blocks of the play’s title to say insulting things in Dogg—which happen to be normal, non-insulting words in English—and 
Dogg blames Easy for the insults. By the end of the first play, Easy has started to pick up on Dogg. 


By the time Easy arrives at the living-room theater in Cahoot’s Macbeth, he can only speak in Dogg and can no longer understand English. 
Unfortunately, most of the actors who are performing their illegal production of Macbeth can only understand English, so Easy is once again 
confused, although this time the situation is reversed. Easy finally makes them understand that he has brought building materials for their stage. 
At the same time, the inspector—who has come to shut down the production of Macbeth and arrest the actors and audience—gets very confused 
when he hears Easy speak in Dogg. When one of the other actors, Cahoot, comes in and sees Easy, he begins speaking to him in Dogg and 
explains to the other actors that this is what he is doing. Although the inspector does not catch on to Dogg language, the rest of the actors do, and 
for the rest of the play, they perform Macbeth completely in Dogg, while Easy and some of the actors build steps in the background. At the end 
of the play, Easy answers the phone and talks to the person on the other end, slowly switching back to talking in English. 


The Hostess 


In Cahoot’s Macbeth, the hostess owns the private residence where the actors are staging their abbreviated production of Macbeth. The hostess 
refers to members of her audience—which is actually Stoppard’s audience—and tries to convince the inspector that the audience members are all 
personal friends of hers. In this way, she hopes to avoid being arrested. However, the inspector warns her that she is still liable for the acting, 
which is against censorship rules. When Easy arrives speaking Dogg, she thinks he might be crazy, although, like the other actors, she soon picks 
up the language. 


The Inspector 
In Cahoot’s Macbeth, the inspector is the policeman who has been staking out the hostess’s home and who tries unsuccessfully to arrest the 


actors. When the inspector first arrives, he is lighthearted, referencing the odd jobs the actors have worked—such as working in newspaper 
kiosks—where he has admired their “acting.” For the inspector and the police force, selling newspapers and working other non-acting jobs is the 
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only form of artistic expression allowed. The inspector talks about the censorship that prevents the actors from acting. However, he still insists 
on seeing the actors perform their play and threatens them with legal action if they do not act for him. 


However, at the end of the scene, the inspector says that he and the police do not like Shakespeare because his language is covert. Instead, they 
prefer a straightforward protest. He leaves, telling them they had better stop the play or he will arrest them. While he is gone, the actors resume 
their play, and Easy arrives speaking Dogg. The inspector comes back amidst all of this confusion, and lets them know he is recording 
everything that is being said, to use against them in court. The actors, who at this point have picked up Dogg, perform the rest of the play in 
Dogg, and the inspector is unable to arrest them as a result. In retaliation, the inspector uses Easy’s building materials to construct a wall across 
the stage, cutting off the actors from the audience as the actors complete their production of Macbeth. 


Landovsky 


In Cahoot’s Macbeth, Landovsky is the actor who plays Macbeth. Landovsky is Pavel Landovsky, the actual Czechoslovakian actor who was 
banned from acting in public. The inspector has seen and enjoyed Landovsky’s other “performances” in the odd jobs that the actor has been 
forced to take in place of acting. 


THEMES 


Communication 


Communication is the central theme of Dogg’s Hamlet, and it provides a means for connecting this play to Cahoot’s Macbeth. When the play 
begins, the schoolboys speak, using English words such as “Brick!” and “Cube,” but they use them in ways that are unconventional for the 
presumably English-speaking audience. For example, when Abel tests the microphone, he says, “Breakfast, breakfast... sun—dock—trog...,” a 
phrase that, in English, means “Testing, testing... one—two—three...” For Stoppard’s readers, he includes translations in brackets, converting 
these Dogg words into English. Stoppard’s audience, however, does not receive these translations and so must pick up the meaning in context. 


This is also true for the character Easy, who becomes a representative for the audience. When Easy first arrives at the school to deliver building 
supplies and to help construct a platform for the stage, he only knows how to communicate in English. Like the audience members, who are also 
confused at first, Easy tries to understand what the schoolboys and Dogg, the headmaster, are saying. The schoolboys, who only understand 
Dogg, are equally as confused at the English. However, they have experienced at least one form of English—the Elizabethan English found in 
Shakespeare’s plays—when practicing for their abbreviated version of Hamlet. Because of this, Baker tries to communicate with Easy at one 
point by quoting a line from Shakespeare: “By heaven I charge thee speak!” When they start building the platform, Easy is relieved to find that 
the schoolboys are using words in a context that he can understand—or so he thinks. When Dogg calls out “Plank!” a word that means “Ready” 
in Dogg, Easy notices that Abel throws in a plank from the truck. When Dogg leaves and has Easy take over, he then naturally starts to call out 
the names of the building materials he needs—in English—and so is frustrated and surprised when he does not always receive what he asks for. 
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However, by the end of Dogg ’s Hamlet, Easy has picked up on Dogg and no longer speaks English, as he demonstrates when he says, “Cube...” 
(“Thank Yow”) to the audience and walks off. However, even at this point, Stoppard tricks the audience somewhat, because he has Easy say 
“Cube” while he is holding a cube, so the audience is left to wonder if he is speaking Dogg or English. 


Censorship 


In Cahoot’s Macbeth, the ability to communicate in Dogg eventually becomes a tool for fighting censorship. The play is set in a woman’s living 
room—a supposedly nonpublic location where the actors can perform their plays, without having to 


TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


e Stoppard devoted Cahoot’s Macbeth to his Czechoslovakian friend, Pavel Kohout, whose own plays were censored during the 1970s. 
Read one of Kohout’s censored plays, and compare it to Cahoot’s Macbeth, paying particular attention to how each play acts as political 
commentary. 

e Choose another era in history when a region experienced literary censorship for political reasons. Research the history and outcome of 
this dispute, and write a short biography about one of the literary leaders who was censored. 

e Research the history behind Czechoslovakia’s split into the Czech and Slovak Republics. How did both cultures react to this political 
divide? Compare the two cultures as they exist today, paying particular attention to any artistic and political issues. 

e Trace the history of communism back to its origins. Using your research, create a timeline that details the major events in the history of 
communism, and explain how these events affected the world at large. 

e Inthe play, Stoppard creates an entirely new language, Dogg, which is derived from English words that have different meanings. 
Stoppard gives most of the English translations for the words in brackets throughout both plays. Using these, and any other sources 
mentioned in the play—such as the lyrics to the song “My Way”—create a Dogg-English phrasebook. Include a short introductory page 
that talks about any common patterns you find between the two languages. 


worry about being arrested. However, while the actors are performing their abbreviated version of Macbeth, a police inspector arrives and looks 
for reasons to arrest the actors and hostess. He walks around the room, saying, “Testing, testing—one, two, three...,” which is, as Stoppard notes 
in the stage directions, an obvious sign that “the room is bugged for sound.” Stoppard provides other clues that the inspector is trying to set up 
an ambush, as when he talks to the ceiling, giving the phone number of the apartment to his partner who is recording the conversation: “Six 
seven eight one double one.” Shortly after this, the phone rings, and the inspector answers it, acting like he does not know who it is: “Six seven 
eight one double one? Clear as a bell.” This is an obvious test to see if the phone works so the inspector can communicate to his other officers 
outside, if necessary. 
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While the inspector acts like he is trying to hide his ambush at the beginning, as the play progresses, he becomes increasingly more vocal about 
the fact that he is there to arrest them for breaking the censorship rules, although he is willing to be lenient at first: “I don’t want to spend all day 
taking statements. It’s frankly not worth the candle for three years’ maximum and I know you’ve been having a run of bad luck all round.” At 
this point, the inspector gives a laundry list of ways that artists have been persecuted: “jobs lost, children failing exams, letters undelivered, 
driving licenses withdrawn, passports indefinitely postponed—and nothing on paper.” 


Subversion 


Later on in the same long speech about censorship, the inspector says that the police do not like Shakespeare’s plays, which can have hidden 
meanings and be used as a protest—in the same way that Stoppard is using this play as a protest. Says the inspector: “The chief says he’d rather 
you stood up and said, “There is no freedom in this country,’ then there’s nothing underhand and we all know where we stand.” However, later, 
the inspector lets them know what happens to people who speak out: “I arrested the Committee to Defend the Unjustly Persecuted for saying I 
unjustly persecuted the Committee for Free Expression, which I arrested for saying there wasn’t any.” 


In the end, the actors are able to use subversive methods—the same type of subversion for which the inspector wants to arrest them—to defeat 
the inspector. When Easy, from the first play, arrives, he can at this point only understand Dogg, which he uses to tell them that he is delivering 
building materials. Says Easy, “Useless... useless... Buxtons cake hops... artichoke almost Leamington Spa...” The translation in English— 
“Afternoon... afternoon... Buxtons blocks and that... lorry from Leamington Spa”—is lost on most of the actors, who do not know how to speak 
Dogg. However, when Cahoot, one of the actors, comes in and hears Easy speaking in Dogg, he explains this fact to everybody, including the 
inspector. Pretty soon, all of the actors are speaking in Dogg, and even though the inspector knows that this is being used as a subversive 
language, he cannot do much about it. He and his officers are unable to understand Dogg. Says the inspector into the phone to the man recording 
the actors’ language: “How the hell do I know? But if it’s not free expression, I don’t know what is!” In the end, the inspector cannot prosecute 
the actors for speaking what sounds like gibberish. 


STYLE 
Language 


Stoppard’s obvious technique in both plays is his manipulation of language, something for which he is known. In this play, however, he creates 
an entirely new language, Dogg. Although at first it seems like the language is random, as Stoppard shows through his characters’ interactions, 
he has chosen many of his words very carefully. For example, in some cases, harmless English words translate into insults or inappropriate slang 
in Dogg. In Dogg’s Hamlet, Easy tries to say “Afternoon, squire” to Dogg, the supervisor on the job. However, as Stoppard notes in the 
translation brackets: “[This means in Dogg, *Get stuffed, you b .]” Dogg is offended, and “grabs EASY by the lapels in a threatening 
manner.” Easy is confused at this behavior and only gets more confused when, later in the play, Dogg looks over the wall that Baker and Abel 
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have built from letter blocks. The letters spell out “MATHS OLD EGG,” which Easy thinks is harmless enough. However, Dogg’s violent 
reaction—which he repeats—indicates that these harmless English words are actually insulting in Dogg: 


EASY looks at the wall. EASY looks at Dogg. EASY smiles. DOGG slaps EASY lightly on the cheek. EASY opens his mouth to protest. 
DOGG cuffs him heavily on the other cheek and knocks EASY through the wall which disintegrates. 


Humor 


As demonstrated above, Stoppard places his characters in situations where their lack of understanding of each other’s language leads to 
humorous effects. He repeats this pattern throughout Dogg ’s Hamlet. Humor is expressed in other ways in the first play, namely in the 
abbreviated version of Hamlet, the play within the play. Although these plays use lines that are taken verbatim from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the 
normally tragic play itself is abbreviated, and it is acted by people who do not speak the language, so the normally tragic performance becomes 
humorous. For example, when Baker and Abel—who play guards in the play—are practicing their lines, Stoppard notes in the stage directions 
that “They are not acting these lines at all, merely uttering them, tonelessly.” In addition, since the Hamlet scene is speeded up, it leads to some 
comic effects. Abel says, “Tis there. (Pointing stage left), while Baker says, “Tis there. (Pointing stage right, their arms crossing 
awkwardly).” This technique achieves its maximum effect during the encore, when the already condensed version of Hamlet is condensed even 
more, and the entire play takes place in only a few minutes. At this speed, the play becomes even funnier, because it no longer has any context 
and becomes merely a disembodied set of tragic quotes and events: “GERTRUDE: I am poisoned! (Dies) J LAERTES: Hamlet, thou art slain! 
(Dies) I HAMLET: Then venom to thy work!... Kills CLAUDIUS.” 


In Cahoot’s Macbeth, the humor is expressed in different ways, most notably in the dialogue of the inspector, who unintentionally says 
humorous things when he misunderstands the other characters. When the inspector asks Cahoot if he would like to make a statement, Cahoot 
quotes a line from Shakespeare’s Macbeth: “Thou hast it now: King, Cawdor, Glamis, all / As the weird sisters promised.” The inspector, 
responding to the “weird sisters” part, says, “Kindly leave my wife’s family out of this.” In another instance, the inspector blows up at the actors, 
telling them they had better act for him. Right after this, “(He goes back to his seat and says genially to audience) I So sorry to interrupt.” 


Juxtaposition 


Stoppard’s two plays are filled with juxtapositions, starting with the structure. The first play is an instructional play, which teaches Easy and the 
audience how to understand the second play, a political play. Likewise, Stoppard’s plays follow the style of prose dialogue found in most 
modern dramas, but this is juxtaposed next to the highly elevated Shakespearean language in Hamlet and Macbeth, which are both in verse. In 
addition, as noted above, Dogg language is juxtaposed next to English. Their differences and the miscommunications that these differences 
inspire lead to much of the humor in the first play. 
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HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Czechoslovakia Under Communist Rule 


Following the death of Soviet communist dictator Josef Stalin in 1953, many European communist countries like Hungary and Poland breathed a 
sigh of relief and set about undoing the damage that the Soviet leader had caused during his reign of terror. Unfortunately, in Czechoslovakia, 
following the death of President Antonin Zapotocky, Antonin Novotny, a devoted Stalinist, became president in 1957. For the next decade, the 
Czech economy steadily declined, and political protests—often in the form of subversive plays—increased, in spite of censorship efforts. 


Alexander Dubcek and Prague Spring 


In January 1968, Novotny resigned from office and was replaced by Alexander Dubcek, a liberal communist leader who offered Czech citizens 
hope for a better life. Dubcek introduced widespread reforms in the communist system, opened lines of communication and trade with the West, 
encouraged complaints and suggestions from Czech citizens, and ended censorship in the arts. The resulting liberalization of Czechoslovakia 
was referred to by many as “Prague Spring,” symbolizing the birth of a new way of life. 


However, Leonid Brezhnev, the Soviet leader in the Kremlin who had chosen Dubcek to rule Czechoslovakia—still technically a satellite Soviet 
country—was nervous about these reforms. Brezhnev feared that other satellite countries under Soviet rule would also try to liberate themselves 
and might rebel against the Soviet Union. In May 1968, Ludvik Vaculik, a Czech writer, published The 2,000 Words, a manifesto that denounced 
the Communist Party for its past behavior and current corruption. Brezhnev ordered Dubcek to condemn the manifesto, but Dubcek refused and 
assumed that Brezhnev would drop the issue. 


Soviet Invasion of Czechoslovakia 


On August 21, 1968, Prague Spring ended when troops from the Soviet Union and its allies invaded Czechoslovakia in warplanes and tanks, 
killing and wounding hundreds of citizens, who tried to fight back with everything from guns to sticks. Dubcek was arrested and dragged to 
Moscow in handcuffs. When he was returned to Czechoslovakia after a few days, his liberal spirit was defeated, and he no longer tried to 
institute any reforms. Dubcek was soon replaced by Gustav Husak, and Czechoslovakian citizens lost their freedom once again. 
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Censorship and the Artistic Resistance 


Following the Soviet invasion, censorship was instituted once more. Some artists, like playwright, Vaclav Havel—whose plays had savagely 
criticized the communist system during the 1960s—were forbidden to publish or perform their works. In his 1997 book, The Czech Republic, 
Steven Otfinofski wrote: “Overnight, Czechoslovakia’s most prominent playwright was a non-person.” In Cahoot’s Macbeth, Stoppard 
symbolizes this by having the writer, Cahoot, suddenly start acting like a dog. The inspector asks Macbeth (played by real-life actor Pavel 
Landovsky, another banned artist): ““What is the matter with him?” Macbeth replies: “He’s been made a non-person.” Throughout the 1970s, 
Vaclev Havel—a playwright—and other dissidents were routinely arrested for their subversive efforts. 
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